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The Executive Branch of the Federal Government 
The Three Branches of Government 


NDER the provisions of the Constitution the activities 
of the United States Government are divided into 
three branches, the legislative, the executive, and the 

judicial. The powers of each serve to check and balance the 
powers of the others. The three branches are set up by the 
Constitution in the following order: Article 1, Section 1. 
“Ail legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives.” 
executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America.” Article 3, Section 1. “The judicial 
power of the United States, shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferior Courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish.” 

During the past eighteen months the activities of the 
legislative branch of the Federal Government have had the 
full attention of THE CoNnGreEssionAL Dicsst. Beginning 
with this number the Executive and Judicial branches will 
be included thereby rounding out THE CoNGRESSIONAL 
Dicest’s purpose of explaining and discussing the work of 
the three branches of our Federal Government. 


The Executive Departments and Their 
Employees 


In response to an inquiry directed by the President to all 
the Departments and independent establishments of the Gov- 
ernment, relating to the number of employees and to the in- 
creases and reductions in the government personnel between 
March 4, 1921, and March 4, 1923, a tabulation has been 
prepared showing a net reduction of 98,792. 

The detailed figures furnished by all the departments and 
independent establishments show that reductions aggregate 
119,188. These were in part offset by increases in certain 
departments amounting to 20,396, the difference between 
these two figures is 98,792, which represents the net reduc- 
tion. 

The most important of these decreases are: 

Treasury Department 

War Department 

Navy Department... 

Interior Department 
Department of Commerce 
Department of Labor 

Civil Service Commission 
Federal Trade Commission... 
United States Shipping Board... 
United States Railroad Administ 
Alien Property Custodian. 

U. S. Employees’ Compensatio 
Government Printin a: 
U. S. Bureau of Efficiency... 
Comptroller General of the U. S. 
Federal Reserve Board 


Article 2, Section 1. “The - 


Civil Personnel in the Government Service, March 4, 1923. 


NumBeER 


4,578 


DEPARTMENT 
State: 
Departmental : . 
*Outside of Washington, including foreign Service. 3,370 
Treasury: 
Departmental 19,023 
Field eis: SEG 
4,161 


3,037 
1,563 


War: 
Ta aaa ccs eee 
Field Service— 
Washington, D. C..__. 
Outside of Washington... 
Justice: 
Departmental... 
Field 
U. S. Courts... 
U. S. Penitentiaries. 
Post Office: 
Departmental... diet eel aa s 
Treasury Savings Securities... a 
Inland Transportation. ‘ as 
Friedl Cheeni cinta mitnnennsesitlsnstaemenelaainnsoniuaae 


Navy: 
"Th ead 
Field (Outside Executive Dept.) ----.-------eneeneneeneee= 


Interior: 
Departmental. 


(U. S. Housing Corporation) 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Civil Service Commission: 

Departmental. 


Federal Trade Commission._ 

U. S. Shipping Board 

U.S. R. Re Administration ..________________.. 
War Finance Corporation... 

Alien Property Custodian 

U. S. Tariff Commission... 

U. S. Employees’ Compensation Commission.................- coe 
U. S. Veterans’ Bureau: 


Government Printing Office... 
U. S. Bureau of Efficiency. 
Comptroller General of the U. 
Federal Reserve Board................ 
504,778 


"Foran ee eck ee erat oa 


* January Ist. t January 31, 1923. } February 9, 1923. 
shen available because of transfer to Veterans’ Bureau. . 
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The Growth of the Federal Civil Service System 


By Herbert D. Brown 
Chief, U. 8. Bureau of Efficiency 


DISCUSSION of the history of civil service and of 
A the causes which led to civil service reform may, for 

convenience, be considered under three captions: The 
Preliminary Period, 1789 to 1830; the Spoils System Period, 
1830 to 1883; and the Competitive Examination Period, 
1883 to the present time. 


The Preliminary Period 


During the first 40 years of the life of the Union a high 
standard of political morality governed Federal appointments, 
and while all candidates were selected without examination, 
competence and honesty were considered necessary attributes 
in all appointments. Political parties, having power to sug- 
gest and force appointment were unknown and in fact did 
not gain this power until Jackson’s administration, hence the 
first six Presidents who administered the Constitution, whose 
chief aim was to give the new Republic a sound administra- 
tion were not troubled by partisan influence. Moreover rela- 
tively few people were necessary to conduct the business af- 
fairs of the Government and all appointments were therefore 
given the personal attention of the President or the Cabinet 
officers. Public opinion was quick to detect administrative 
abuses; an appointment or a removal which appeared to be 
dictated by anything other than consideration of honesty and 
competence called forth bitter criticisms. 

Political influence in appointments became evident how- 
ever soon after 1820. On May 15 of that year President 
Monroe signed the Tenure of Office Act which provided that 
certain Government officials such as district attorneys, col- 
lectors of customs, Navy agents, registers of the Land Office, 
paymaster in the Army and so forth should be appointed for 
four years only (a term of office corresponding with that of 
the President), and that they could be removed from office 
at pleasure. Advocates of the act in Congress maintained 
that it would permit the dismissal of inefficient and dishonest 
officers, and the periodic overhauling of Government service, 
and at the same time allow the reappointment of capable 
officers. As later events proved, however, this act became 
the foundation upon which the spoils system was built, in 
that it permitted the political parties which were then gain- 
ing power, to influence the President in making appointments 
and dismi 


The Spoils System Period 


Although started in 1820 the spoils system made no great 
headway until President Jackson’s administration. Jackson 
in eight years removed more men from office than had been 
removed in the whole 40 years previous, largely through the 
influence of Van Buren, then Secretary of State, who had 
been brought up under the spoils system in New York State. 
The period extending from 1830 to the passage of the Civil 
Service Act in 1883 was marked by general incompetency 
among Government officials. In 1836 an act strengthening 
the spoils system, sponsored by the administration, was passed 
which provided that the President should appoint all post- 
masters receiving a compensation of more than $1,000. Dur- 
ing President Johnson’s administration following the civil 
war it was charged that only those persons who were unquali- 
fied to succeed in private affairs were appointed to the pub- 
‘lic service. Cases were cited where as high as $5,000 were 
offered for appointment to a gauger’s position in the revenue 
service which carried a salary of $1,500 a year. President 
Hayes as late as 1878 appointed a committee to investigate 


the Custom House Service at New York and this committee 
found that under the practice then prevailing the majority 
of weighers at the port of New York receiving $2,500 a year, 
were rendering little, if any, service to the Government. One 
collector had amassed for himself $210,000 during his first 
term and at the close of the second term his accounts were 
short $1,225,705. Upon recommendation of the commission 
one-fifth of the Custom House force was dismissed with a 
saving of $300,000 in salaries, 

In the late seventies it was frequently the custom to re- 
quire employees in the Federal service to pledge definite 
amounts of their salaries for political campaign expenses, or 
eveg to file past a desk during election years and deposit a 
cash contribution. 

During this period of 53 years many attempts were made 
to institute a reform in civil service appointments. In 1835 
a Senate committee reported a bill which repealed the Tenure 
of Office Act of 1820 and provided that each nomination of 
an officer should be accompanied by a statement of the rea- 
sons for removing his predecessor. This bill passed the Sen- 
ate but was defeated in the House by the efforts of the ad- 
ministration. 

In 1841 a committee appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives reported that with proper economy Government 
expenditures in peace times could be reduced by several mil- 
lion dollars, urged the importance of holding examinations 
to determine the qualifications for clerkships and recom- 
mended an impartial board of examiners in each of the de- 
partments to test candidates nominated by the heads of de- 
partments for character, habits, knowledge of accounts and 
penmanship. 

A Senate committee in 1844 reported that the expense of 
collecting revenues was less than 3 per cent gross under John 
Quincy Adams, 414 per cent under Jackson and 8% per cent 
under Van Bureau. It contended that a great part of this 
increased expense was due to the spoils system and con- 
demned particularly the appointment and removals in the 
Treasury Department. In 1853 and 1855 laws were passed 
regulating appointments of clerks whose salaries ranged from 
$1,200 to $1,800, but the law accomplished little because 
under its provision the head of the department could call in 
for examination anyone he wished and appoint any person 
whether he stood highest or lowest. In 1864 Senator Sum- 
ner introduced a bill providing for competitive examinations. 
It provided for three commissioners appointed by the Presi- 
dent as a board of examiners and stipulated that appoint- 
ments were to be made from those recommended on certificate 
of the board except those which required confirmation by the 
Senate. The bill was defeated by a large majority. This 
was perhaps the first attempt made by Congress to secure 
Government officers through competitive examination, and 
may justly be regarded as the precursor of the present civil 
service law. Three years later Mr. Jenckes introduced a 
similar bill in the House of Representatives and subse- 
quently made several unsuccessful attempts to have it passed. 

_ Up to 1871 the spoils system was dominant although con- 
tinuously critized and challenged and not a single law had 
been passed by Congress to ameliorate its demoralizing in- 
fluences. In 1871, however, Senator Trumbell, inserted the 
uae paragraph as an amendment to the civil appropria- 

on bill: 

“That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to prescribe such rules and regulations for 
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the admission of persons into the civil service of the United 
States as will best promote the efficiency thereof, and ascer- 
tain the fitness of each candidate in respect to age, health, 
character, knowledge and ability for the branch of the service 
into which he seeks to enter; and for this purpose the Presi- 
dent is authorized to employ suitable persons to conduct such 
inquiries to prescribe their duties, and to establish regulations 
for the conduct of persons who may receive appointment un- 
der the civil service.” 

The bill with its amendment was passed and became a law 
and although President Grant appointed a board and charged 
it with the duty of formulating rules and regulations for 
conducting examinations, Congress the next year failed to 
provide an appropriation and the act was not carried out. 

Nine years later Senator Pendleton introduced a bill “to 
regulate the civil service and to promote its efficiency by pro- 
viding competitive examinations and to prohibit political as- 
sessments.” It failed of passage but was revised and rein- 
troduced in 1882, and was passed by the Senate in December 
1882, by the House of Representatives in January 1883 and 
received the signature of the President on January 16 fol- 
lowing. In February, President Arthur appointed Mr. Dor- 
man B. Eaton, Mr. John M. Gregory and Mr. Leroy D. 
Thoman the first Board of Commissioners. 


The Competitive Examination Period 


The inauguration of these commissioners marked the be- 
ginning of the present system of open competitive examina- 
tions. 

The fundamental principles underlying the law of 1883 
which the commission was created to administer were: 

1. Selection by open competitive examination of all ap- 
pointees to the classified service. 

2. Apportionment among the States and Territories, ac- 
cording to population, of appointments in the departmental 
service in Washington. 

3. Freedom of all employees appointed under civil service 
rules from any necessity to contribute to political campaign 
funds or to render political service. 

The law has remained practically unchanged since its 
adoption. The rules formulated by the first commission 
have often been amended, extended and interpreted but their 
underlying principles have not been changed. New duties 
have occasionally been imposed upon the commission such as 
inquiring into the loyalty of candidates, giving military pref- 
erence to ex-soldiers and sailors and administering the re- 


tirement law, but at no time has any fundamental reorgani- 
zation occurred. 

Nearly all of the Presidents have strengthened the Civil 
Service Commission by placing more and more classes of em- 
ployees under its jurisdiction. President Cleveland, the first 
Democratic President in 24 years, despite the pressure upon 
him, did not seek to nullify the civil service law but placed 
his partisan supporters, so far as possible, in unclassified posi- 
tions. Moreover, after his defeat in 1888, but before he re- 
tired from office, he included 6,000 employees of the railway 
mail service in the classified positions. President Harrison 
following the precedent set by Cleveland waited until he was 
defeated in 1892 and then classified all rural delivery offices. 
This practice was followed by Cleveland in his second term 
and to some extent by McKinley, but Roosevelt early in his 
administration increased the number of classified offices from 
110,000 to 226,000. President Taft placed a few new 
offices under the classified service, including 2,237 assistant 
postmasters and 1,386 clerks in first and second class post 
offices. President Wilson extended the classified service by 
including in it vacancies arising in first, second and third 
class postmasterships. 

Generally speaking the act has been upheld by Congress 
though in the early days, particularly, it was the subject of 
many violent attacks. By its opponents it was said to be un- 
constitutional, restrictive in taking away the appointive power 
of the President, and that it would tend to create a permanent 
office holding bureaucracy. The Supreme Court, however, 
decided that the act was constitutional and other criticisms 
made little headway. 

Reviewing the history of the Civil Service Act it is ap- 
parent that the general tendency has been to include more 
and more classes of positions within its jurisdiction, particu- 
larly lower positions. The civil service commission during 
its first year controlled 13,924 places. By June 30, 1896, 
the number had been increased to 87,000, but the following 
year it dropped to 85,000. By 1903 the number of posi- 
tions under classified service reached 135,000 and ten years 
later it reached 282,000. At the peak of the war period in 
1918 there were approximately 500,000 positions in the 
classified service, 

By 1908 or within 25 years after the establishment of the 
Civil Service Commission, practically all positions in the 
clerical grade had been brought under the classified service. 

On December 31, 1921, the total number of Federal em- 
ployees, departmental and field, was 588,018 of which num- 
ber about 100,000 occupied unclassified positions. 


Housing the Federal Activities in Washington 


HE Government now occupies nine million square 
| feet of office space in Washington, exclusive of the 
Capitol and Court House. Of this space, 940,000 
square feet is rented. On December, 1922, the annual ren- 
tal paid by the various departments of the Government 
amounted to $524,693. g a 
The work of housing the various Government activities 
is directed by the Public Building Commission which was 
created under the Act of March 1, 1919. The Commission 
is composed of the following members: Senator Reed 
Smoot, chairman, Senator Claude A. Swanson, Repre- 
sentative John W. Langley, Representative Frank Clark, 
Elliott Woods, Architect of the Capitol, Lieut. Col. 
Clarence O. Sherrill, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, and 


ee A. Wetmore, Acting Supervising Architect of the 
reasury. : 
At a meeting of the Commission on April 13th, it was 


decided to urge upon the next Congress a public buildings 
program for the National Capital calling for an appropria- 
tion of $15,000,000. _ ce ; 

Among the more important buildings which the Com- 
mission is asking Congress to appropriate money for are: 
The Internal Revenue building, approximately 600,000 
square feet of floor space, estimated cost $6,500,000. 
General Accounting Office building, requiring 150,000 
square feet of floor space, estimated cost $3,750,000. 
Department of Justice building, requiring 150,000 square 
feet, at an estimated cost of $2,250,000. 
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The U. S. Civil Service Commission 


Commissioners 
William C. Deming, President, Mar. 1, 1923 
Helen H. Gardener, Apr. 13, 1920; George R.tWales, Mar. 17, 1919 
Civil Service and Duties of Commission Explained 
By William C. Deming 


President, U. §. Civil Service Commission 


HE term “civil service” is often used loosely without 

I adequate conception of its significance or limitations. 

Strictly speaking, all government employees, except 
those which constitute the armed forces, are civil, yet, not all 
employees outside of the military branches are in the civil 
service, that is, the “competitive classified civil service.” 

The civil service law does not apply to the legislative and 
judicial branches, but only to the executive department and 
only to the civil positions in that branch and not to all of 
them. The “classified service” means that part or parts of 
the executive branch under the civil service law and rules 
requiring appointments therein to be made upon examination 
and certification by the Civil Service Commission. The 
law expressly exempts from classification thereunder posi- 
tions to which appointment is made by the President subject 
to confirmation by the Senate and also work requiring un- 
skilled labor, 

Contrary to the general belief, postmasters at offices of the 
first, second and third classes are not included in the competi- 
tive classified service. They can not be because, under the 
law, postmasters at such offices are appointed by the Presi- 
dent subject to the confirmation of the Senate. Competi- 
tive examinations, however, are held for these postmaster- 
ships under executive order. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion by holding examinations merely helps the President, in 
a sense, find and select his nominees. When the Commis- 
sion certifies to the Post Office Department the names of the 
highest three qualified eligibles its duty ends under the terms 
of the executive order. The President may nominate for 
appointment any one of the three eligibles certified by the 
Commission, or he may appoint a postmaster without the 
formality of examination and certification. That is his 
privilege, and, indeed, under the law, he may make an ap- 
pointment without examination to a competitive classified 
position. 

Postmasters at fourth class offices, which constitute the 
larger number, are within the competitive classified service 
because they are not appointed by the President nor con- 
firmed by the Senate. They are selected by the Postmaster 
General from eligibles certified by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

There are three Civil Service Commissioners appointed by 
the President for no definite term, and they are responsible 
to him in administering the civil service law. 

What the Civil Service Commission can do and not do is 
more or less easily determined. The popular impression that 
its rules, practices and policies, particularly as to examina- 
tions, are so flexible that they may be bent this way or that 
way to meet a specific case or situation, or to facilitate the 
appointment of an applicant who is not technically qualified 
is responsible for a great deal of unwarranted criticism of 
the Commission. 

The United States is the largest employer of skilled and 
unskilled labor in the world. Forty years ago there were ap- 
proximately 14,000 positions subject to competition. On 
June 30, 1922 about 420,000 persons held positions in the 
civil service subject to competitive examination, and this large 


number was a considerable reduction from the high peak of 
the war and the years immediately following it. 

The numerous competitive examinations under the civil 
service act which are carried on from time to time through- 
out the country embrace at least 1000 different positions and 
occupations. About a quarter of a million people took the 
examinations last year. This means that there are hundreds 
of thousands of men and women who are preparing for pub- 
lic service under the competitive system, thereby receiving 
the discipline and stimulus which comes from fitting one’s 
self for work requiring fixed standards of efficiency or in 
which one must show qualifications for work necessitating 
moral, mental and physical talent. Civil service employees 
may be found in nearly every ramification of human en- 
deavor. 

The Commission’s careful and complete system of rating 
insures a fair and impartial judgment of the relative merits 
of the applicants. Where there are so many appointments 
to be made it necessarily follows there are many disappoint- 
ments; hence, occasionally dissatisfaction with the result of 
an examination and appeals to the Commission for review, 
which, in most cases, does not change the result. 

Scattered throughout the country are 3500 boards of ex- 
aminers who report directly to the district secretaries, of 
whom there are thirteen, who in turn report to the Commis- 
sion in Washington. Information is easily obtainable as to 
all forthcoming examinations. 

The civil service law was the first practical step toward 
increased federal efficiency. There are, however, inconsis- 
tencies and anomalies in government service resulting from a 
lack of coordination. There have been no standardized sys- 
tems as to qualifications and compensation. For example, by 
reason of the many independent branches of the Government, 
created at different periods, working under different laws 
and conditions, one may find in Washington an employee in 
one department receiving a salary of $900 a year and an em- 
ployee with the same title and doing the same work in an- 
other department receiving a salary of $1400 a year. It is 
even true that there are supervisory employees receiving less 
pay than the subordinates under them. Furthermore, in a 
great many cases the pay of a federal employee is below the 
point of adequate compensation. ‘This has been in a measure 
relieved through the bonus system which, however, is not sat- 
isfactory because the term is misunderstood by the public and 
is merely an expedient. For these reasons and many others 
on March 4, 1923, Congress passed the Classification Act. 
Under it titles will be affixed to positions which require defi- 
nite duties and definite duties will be attached to particular 
positions and established rates of pay for such positions will 
be arranged. This will provide uniformity of service and 
compensation, promote efficiency and greater satisfaction 
throughout all the departments affected by the act. 

The larger effect of the classification act will be to co- 
ordinate the work of the Civil Service Commission, the Bu- 
reau of Efficiency and the Bureau of the Budget. This is 
accomplished by the establishment of the Personnel Classi- 
fication Board, consisting of the Director of the Budget, or 
an alternate appointed by him, a member of the Civil Service 
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Commission, or an alternate, and the Chief of the United 
States Bureau of Efficiency, or an alternate. When the re- 
port is made upon the hundreds of thousands of employees, 
who may receive salaries up to $7500, and the Board’s recom- 
mendations adopted by Congress, the Government will for 
the first time in its history make a long stride toward being 
operated as a large business concern should be operated. It 
will enable the Civil Service Commission to set more clearly 
before the public both the immediate and the future oppor- 


tunities offered under the Federal Government, and with the 
increased opportunities, through wider salary ranges pro- 
vided by the act, it will serve to improve the working per- 
sonnel of the service. Promotion may be carried out along 
scientific and well ordered lines. There will be greater in- 
centive for effort because of the assurance that merit will be 
more easily identified and recognized. All this makes for 
justice, and where justice or equity is found contentment 
usually follows. 


Civil Service Procedure 
By Helen H. Gardener 


U. S. Civil Service Commissioner 


women that are not represented in the civil serv- 
ice of the United States, but I am unable to 
think of any such at this moment. 

The Governemnt employs men who devote their time 
to the repairing of clocks and others who study the habits 
of bugs. Still other Government employees sweep floors 
or load trucks, while some experiment with food values. 
Every one knows that Government employees collect and 
deliver our letters and packages but perhaps it is not so 
well known that there are hundreds of doctors and 
lawyers, thousands of bookkeepers, auditors, merchants, 
agronomists, scientists of every kind and description, not 
to mention the thousands of general run of clerks, and so 
forth in the Government. oa 

The principal business of the Federal Civil Service 
Commission is to supply the right men and women to 


oo may be occupations engaged in by men and 


hold these jobs; that is, men and women who through open 
competitive examination are shown to possess the mental, 
physical, and moral qualifications that should fit them to 


perform the duties of the particular positions in which 
appointments are to be made. The Civil Service Com- 
mission was called upon to test the qualifications of 
applicants for positions of no less than 1150 different 
kinds of occupations last year alone. ee 
The first step toward supplying eligibles to fill a position 
that is vacant or soon will es vacant is to find out what the 
employes in that position is called upon to do. This is 
known as job description or job analysis and it includes a 
statement of the duties of the position as well as the quali- 
fications, characteristics, and aptitudes of persons who 
can perform those duties. This job description we secure 
from the Department needing the employee. . : 
The next step is to devise an examination which will 
not ouly test the qualifications of the applicants to perform 
the duties of the particular position for which they apply, 
but will rate them as to their relative ability to perform 
those duties. In the making of the tests and examination 
questions we collaborate with the Department interested. 
Let us assume that a department of the Government 
needs an editor of radio news. The Department gives the 
Civil Service Commission the job description and after 
conference between representatives of the Department 
and the Commission a decision is reached that in order to 
qualify for the position of radio news editor candidates 
must show that they have graduated from a college of 
recognized standing and had at least two years experience 
as writer or editor of a newspaper or magazine. The 
Commission then makes public announcement of the need 
for such an editor and requires each candidate for the 
position to give under oath a complete history of his 
education and experience, including the _ where he 
has been employed, and also the names of five persons by 


whom he has been employed or of reputable persons who 
know of his experience. The candidates are also called 
upon to submit copies of published newspaper articles 
or material they have prepared for radio work, which 
they desire to have considered as samples of their work. 
The Commission then sends a confidential inquiry to 
each of the persons named as references and to former 
employers whether or not named as references, with 
return envelopes for replies just as a bonding company 
might do. Upon all the pet sl thus far secured if the 
candidates “pass muster,” they are given a practical 
test by mail on radio news editing. This completes the 
examination for radio news editor and the Commission 
assigns relative ratings on the basis of all information at 
hand. This form of examination is called “unassembled,” 
as the candidates do not have to assemble in an examina- 
tion room for a written examination. A great many of 
the examinations for professional and scientific positions 
are of this type, including those for the higher classes of 
chemists, engineers, physicists, and the like. 

The lower grade positions of carpenter, machinist, 
electrician, and printer are filled through civil service 
examinations of much the saine general character, although 
the form of application and the method of procedure is 
much simpler. For these positions candidates are required 
to include with their applications medical certificates 
executed by reputable physicians and they are rated not 
only upon experience in the trade but on physical ability. 
Of course, for positions such as these the needs of the 
Government are anticipated and registers maintained so 
as to be available when certifications of eligibles are called 
for. 

For administrative positions not filled through promo- 
tion of some one ate in the service, the procedure is 
in general similar to that followed in the case of the 
higher grade scientist. The rating is based largely on 
actual achievement, an attempt being made to measure 
the achievement in terms of percentage. 

Wherever practicable, actual tests are given in the 
work to be performed. For example, applicants for 
stenographic positions must be examined in practical 
stenographic work. Calculating machine operators must 
perform tests on calculating machines in the examinination 
room, and soon. For these types of examinations appli- 
cants are assembled in examination rooms and are given 
written and practical tests. These are called “assembled 
examinations.” 

The unskilled iaborers, who sweep the floors and load 
the trucks, are given a physical examination only. 

After the percentage ratings have been assigned by the 
trained examiners of the Commission, registers of eligibles 
are prepared which list in relative order and according to 
title of examination those who were successful in attaining 
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a passing grade. Persons who are entitled to preference 
because of military or naval service have five points 
added to their earned ratings, or ten points if they were 
disabled in service. 

It may be interesting to know that each and every 
examination paper is given a number. The name of the 
applicant is in no way connected with his own paper 
until ajter it has passed through the hands of the examiners 
so that there is absolutely no way for an examiner to 
“favor” one applicant or mark down another. Those who 
do the grading are dealing with absolute blindness so far 
as the names of individuals are concerned. The names 
are not opened and attached to the papers until they have 
left the examiners and gone up to the official whose duty 
it is to give his right name to No. 50 or No. 70 as the case 
may be. 

/hen a position is to be filled, certification is made of 
the names of the highest three eligibles on the list main- 
tained by the Commission, and a Vicnavenei selects one 
of the three persons. When selection is made, the names 
of the other two are returned to the register for further 
certification. For positions in the departmental service 
at Washington, under the law certifications are made as 
nearly as the conditions of good administration will permit 
so that the appointments shall be apportioned among the 
several States and Territories on a basis of population. 

One of the favorite misstatements that is made about 
civil service is that “you can’t get rid of an inefficient 


employee” under that system. The opposite is the case. 
In the first place, the chief has six months after a new 
employee comes to him before that clerk’s examination is 
completed. He is on trial only, for that length of time to 
test his ability and fitness for the job for which he has 
taken the written part of the examination. If during the 
six months the chief discovers that he does not do well 
or is unfit for the place, all it is necessary to do is to send 
the employee back, as he was “on probation” only for 
that time. After six months, if he has done well his exami- 
nation is complete and he becomes a permanent employee. 
But still he can be discharged if he is not efficient. There 
is a regular method of procedure prescribed by law for 
getting rid of poor employees. In fact, it is far easier 
than it is to get rid of the “spoils” clerks, those who hold 
their tenure by political pull or personal influence, whose 
“backer or backers” make it very warm for the chief who 
tries to rid his division of worthless but politically ap- 
pointed clerks. There are civil service employees kept in 
their positions who are inefficient, it is true, due in very 
great part to the lack of interest or of courage of those 
above them. It is not their civil service status that holds 
them in office, as is constantly asserted. The new classi- 
fication will, it is hoped and believed, rid the service of 
these and serve to encourage and reward that vast army 
of honest, faithful, capable government employees without 
whom the government would be crippled, indeed. 


The President’s Part in the Civil Service 
By John T. Doyle 
Secretary, U. S. Civil Service Commission 
Mr. Doyle has the distinction of having served the Commission since its inception in 1883 


the extent of its application rest with the President. 
The statutes confer upon him vast discretionary 
power. He is vested by the Constitution with executive 
power. He is to see that the laws are faithfully executed. 

In 1883 the present Civil Service Act was passed, the 
peren of which was declared in its title to be “‘to regu- 
ate and improve civil service.” It provides for a commis- 
sion to aid the President as he may request in preparing 
suitable rules for carrying the Act into effect. 

The fundamental provisions of the Civil Service Act 
were limited to be carried out “as nearly as the conditions 
of good administration will warrant,” and authority given 
to the President to make “any necessary exceptions” to its 
provisions. Acting under this authority for making 
exceptions the President, in the rules, lists positions which 
may be filled without competitive examination or upon 
noncompetitive examination. In these lists are grouped 
those positions for which competition is deemed unneces- 
sary or inappropriate. In the making of laws all cases 
cannot be foreseen or expressed, and it is essential that, 
when the law comes to be applied to particular cases, there 
should be somewhere a power vested of defining those 
circumstances which, had they been foreseen, the legisla- 
ture itself would have expressed. Accordingly, the different 
Presidents have exercised their authority of waiving re- 
strictive provisions of the rules in individual cases. 

The difference between excepting a position from 
examination and an Executive order allowing the appoint- 
ment of an individual is that, in the former case, the 

sition is taken out of the competitive class, and, in the 
atter, the position remains in the competitive class but an 
individual appointment is allowed without examination. 

en the position again becomes vacant the head of the 
department may find an employee already in the classified 


'T'tte degree of enforcement of the merit system and 


service who will be satisfactory. Instead of taking a 
whole class of employees out of the competitive list or a 
single office permanently, the President, to accomplish his 
ape chooses to make a single temporary exception. 
t is an exercise of the President’s personal authority with 
which the law clothes him. From 1883, when the civil 
service law was enacted, to 1907, there were few Executive 
orders applying to individuals. During this -period the 
number of classified positions was small. As the rules were 
extended to include more positions requiring a great 
variety of qualifications, individual Executive orders author- 
izing appointments without examination came into vogue. 
The making of Executive orders has come to be governed 
by system and precedent. In the beginning Executive 
orders were of vers tenor under vabecaniy the same 
state of facts and had no common place of consideration. 
In the framing of the orders from the viewpoint of single 
appointing officers, there was a lack of system and harmony. 
here was danger that the exceptions would become so 
numerous as to become undesirable precedents. In order 
that regard might be had to the needs of the service and 
harmony and a aas9 might prevail, President Roosevelt 
directed that the draft for any exception should be referred 
to the Civil Service Commission for preparation, and that 
a fuli statement of the reasons hide be made at the time 
of the issuance of an order. Later President Ta‘: directed 
that the orders should state whether or not ciey were 
recommended by the Commission, with the reasions, and 
that, if they were issued against the recommeniation of 
the Commission, the orders should contain a statement 
of the reasons which guided the President in over-ruling 
the Commission 


It is not alone the President, however, who creates 
exceptions from examination. In numerous appropriation 
acts it has authorized appointments without reference to 
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the Civil Service Act. Such provisions of law are unneces- 
sary, since the President has the power to make the 
exception if he deems it to be required in the interests of 
good administration. If the exception is enacted into law, 
it is difficult to secure its repeal or modification. The 
proper limits to the examinations should be left to Execu- 
tive discretion to be made or altered from time to time as 
the needs of the service may require. 

Only a ae of these Executive orders allow appoint- 
ments without examination. Many of them affect persons 
who are already in the competitive class, merely allowing 
their promotion under a waiver of the rules, reinstatement 
where the employee had been out more than the restricted 
period, the waiver of physical disability for entrance to the 
service, admission to examination or appointment without 
regard to labor regulations. The largest of these classes 
is the one in which the year limit governing reinstatement 
was waived. Some of them are cases in which humane 


Presidential 
Par ae orale of the first, second and third classes 


are not brought within the terms of the civil service 

law, but are appointed by the President, by and with 
the consent of the Senate. These officers are known as 
“Presidential postmasterships.” 

On March 31, 1917, President Wilson issued an executive 
order requiring that the Postmaster General recommend 
to the President for appointment to first, second and third 
class postmasterships, the man standing highest on an 
eligible list prepared by the Civil Service Commission, as 
the result of a competitive examination, when filling 
vacancies caused by “death, resignation or removal.” 

On May 10, 1921, President Harding issued an executive 
order permitting the selection of any one of the three 
highest eligibles on the Civil Service Commission’s list, 
instead of the highest qualified eligible, and extending 
this system of selection to cover the filling of all vacancies 
arising from any cause. 

The Civil Service Commission in its annual report for 
1922 states that on July 1, 1922, there were 51,948 post 
offices, 37,899 of which were of the fourth class. .The 


considerations entered or recognized heroic conduct upon 
the part of persons in the civil service. ese were within 
the realm of Executive benevolence. Further details 
appear in the annual reports of the Commission, where 
the orders are given in full with explanations. 

The number of appointments without examination is 
inconsiderable compared with the whole number of 
appointments from competitive examination. No one 
President has exercised the power of making exceptions 
to any greater extent than any other. It is to be expected 
that a larger proportion of such exceptions would follow 
a change of shidtlibacaaion, and yet the whole number of 
orders allowing appointments of individuals in the first 
year of President Wilson's administration is 59, as com- 
pared with nearly 20,000 competitive appointments in 
that year, and in President Harding’s administration 45, 
compared with nearly 100,000 competitive appointments 
in that year. 


Postmasters 


remaining 14,049 were of the presidential class, 834 of 
which were of the first class, paying a salary of $3,200 per 
annum or more; 2,808 were of the second class, paying a 
salary of $2,300 to $3,100, inclusive; and 10,407 were of 
the third class, the annual salary being $1,000 to $2,200, 
inclusive. With the term of office for a postmaster fixed 
by law at four years, an average of approximately 3,500 
offices become vacant annually, in addition to about 1,000 
through death, resignation, or removal, making a total of 
4,500 vacancies to be filled each year either through open 
competitive examinations or upon noncompetitive exam- 
ination of classified employees recommended for promotion. 
Since the issuance of the President’s order of May 10, 
1921, to July 1, 1922, 8,843 examinations have been 
requested under the order, 430 of which were for first-class 
a 1,547 for second-class offices and 6,866 for third- 
class offices. During this period the department reported 
5,810 nominations as the result of examination, 275 for 
first-class offices, 916 for second-class offices, and 4,619 
for third-class offices. Of the nominees, 947 were preference 
claimants. 


Preference in Civil Service Granted to War Veterans 


N THE annual report of the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission for 1922, the Commission made the following 
recommendation: “The Commission has given some 

study and consideration to the probable effect on the civil 
service of the present preference regulations, and is of the 
opinion that the interests of sound business administration 
would best be served by changing them at least to accord 
with those applying to presidential postmaster examina- 
tions. Under current practice a veteran is declared eligible 
if he attains only 65 per cent in the civil service examina- 
tion, and his name is certified ahead of all nonveteran 
eligibles, regardless of how high their ratings may be. In 
the presidential postmaster examinations 5 points are 
added to the earned rating of each preference candidate, 
and his name is then considered for certification in its order 
on the basis of this augmented rating, provided it is as 
much as 70 per cent.” 


The President on March 3, 1923, issued an Executive 
order under which the benefits granted to veterans by the 
Deficiency Act of July 11, 1919, shall be as follows: 


For eligibility, a rating of 70 per cent is required of all 
applicants. Veterans are given five points and disabled 
veterans ten points in addition to their earned ratings in 
examinations. This will mean that the veterans’ papers 
will be rated, giving due regard to his military service and 
that he will then have five points (or if a disabled veteran 
ten points) added to his earned ratings and his name will 
be placed on the register with other eligibles in the order 
of his augmented rating. A nonveteran must earn a 
rating of 70, while a veteran who is not disabled must earn 
a rating of 65 to have his name entered on the register. 
A disabled veteran need earn a rating of only 60 per cent 
to have his name entered on the register. 
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How Injured Employees are Compensated 
By Bessie P. Brueggeman 


Chairman, U. 8. Employees’ Compensation Commission 


sion administers the Federal Compensation Act which 
was created by Congress in Septernber, 1916. 

It awards compensation to all civil employees of the United 
States Government suffering personal injuries while in the 
performance of their duty, if not due to intoxication, willful 
misconduct or intention to bring about injury. 

This Act covers approximately 600,000 persons. Where- 
ever an employee is at work for this Government, and we 
have them all over the world, that employee comes under the 
administration of this Commission. 

The injured employee is entitled to Medical, Surgical and 
Hospital services and supplies and transportation if necessary 
to secure them. 

Compensation begins on the fourth day of disability and 
continues throughout the entire period of disability. If an 
employee be totally disabled, his compensation is at the rate of 
two-thirds of the monthly pay, including value of subsistence 
and quarters, if furnished, but not more than $66.67 nor 
less than $33.33 per month. If partly disabled, the em- 
ployee receives compensation at the rate of two-thirds of the 
loss of wage-earning capacity caused by the injury. 

If an employee is killed in performance of duty or if his 
injuries result in death, his widow receives 35 per cent of the 
monthly pay of the deceased employee until death or remar- 
riage, and in addition each child under eighteen years of age 


T's United States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 


receives 10 per cent of the monthly pay until death, marriage, 
or until reaching the age of eighteen. Also compensation is 
paid to parents, brothers, sisters, grand-parents and grand- 
children for eight years or until death or marriage. 

The Commission is composed of three members, two men 
and a woman, appointed by the President of the United 
States for a term of six years. It has under it a force of 
about 85 people, which force is divided into divisions. It 
has a Medical Division headed by a Medical Director who is 
always a doctor of standing, a Legal Division headed by a 
chief attorney, a Claim Division which is composed of Claim 
Examiners, and so on, seven divisions in all. 

The War Department usually contributes the largest num- 
ber of injuries. In the Engineering Corps alone four and 
five out of every 100 men injured are killed. The Navy 
Department usually comes second in the number of injuries 
and the Post Office Department third. In the Aerial Service 
of the Post Office Department, during the year of 1920, 15 
out of 57 injuries were fatal. This service has been im- 
proved since then, and the number of fatalities decreased. 

Today the field work of the Federal Prohibition Depart- 
ment is considered the most hazardous calling in this country, 
seven out of every 64 men injured being killed. 

The Commission’s annual appropriation amounts to ap- 
proximately $3,000,000. The injuries which are reported to 
it each month number anywhere from 1,200 to 3,000. 


Provision for Retired Employees 
By John S. Beach 


Chief, Retirement Division, Bureau of Pensions 


OON after the passage of the Civil Service Act of 
January 16, 1883, the question of retirement of 
Government employees began to receive attention. 

It was realized that the application of the civil service law 
would promote permanency of tenure of office and that 
ultimately the service would become clogged with super- 
annuated employees. 

As years went by it became more and more evident that 
unless a retirement law should be enacted efficiency in the 
service would be reduced appreciably because of the 
retention of those who on account of age or infirmity were 
no longer able to render satisfactory service. 

As early as 1889 a bill was introduced in Congress 
—_— for the retirement of superannuated employees. 

ot until May 22, 1920, however, was a law finally enacted 
weeny, for retirement of Government employees gen- 
erally. The law became effective for retirement purposes 
on August 21 of that year, and since then more than 11,000 
ene for annuity have been filed. 

_ The retirement Act was designed primarily to extend 
its benefits only to those in the “classified” civil service 
of the United States. Before final enactment other groups 
of employees were included, notably Superintendents of 
National Cemeteries, employees of the Library of Congress, 
of the Superintendent of the Capitol Buildings and 
Grounds, of the Botanic Garden, and certain em loyees 
of the municipal government of the District of Columbia. 
The President, in the exercise of the power conferred upon 
him in the original Act, has extended its provisions to 


certain groups of unclassified laborers, and, through an 
Act of Congress approved June 17, 1922, charwomen, 
laborers, and other unclassified employees receiving less 
than $600. per annum were included. It is estimated 
that at the present time more than 400,000 employees are 
within the purview of the Act. 

Eligibility for retirement on annuity is based upon a 
minimum service of fifteen years, and upon either attainin 
the requisite age, or becoming totally disabled for cube 
and efficient service befoxe reaching retirement age. Rail- 
way postal clerks have the option of retiring at sixty-two 
years of age; mechanics, city and rural letter carriers, and 
post-office clerks at sixty-five years; and all other employees 
at seventy years of age. Out of the 7576 annuitants on 
the roll June 30, 1922, 4129 were former employees in the 
postal service. 

Annuities are graduated with reference both to the 
number of years in the service, and the average salary 
received during the last ten years of service. e maxi- 
mum annuity allowable under the law is $720. per annum 
and there is no fixed minimum. The lowest annuity 
granted so far is $80.16 per annum, this being in the case 
of a low-salaried employee who had rendered a little more 
than sixteen years of service. The average annuity as 
shown by the last annual report of the Commissioner of 
Pensions is $564.48 per annum. 

The retirement Act is based upon the plan that the 
Government and the employees shall share in the cost of 
maintaining the system. Every employee to whom the 
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Act applies is required to contribute 2% per cent of his 
basic salary to the “civil-service retirement and disability 
fund” and this fund is made available under the terms 
of the Act for the payment of annuities, refunds and allow- 
ances provided for therein. Up to the present time the 
amount of the contributions of employees far exceeds the 
amount disbursed, and therefore the Government has not 
been required to make any appropriation to meet its share 
in the cost of the system. At the close of the last fiscal year 
there was a surplus in the fund of more than $18,000,000 
- and it is estimated that the surplus on — 30, 1923, will 
amount to nearly $27,000,000. . It is a fact, however, that 
while the fund will increase each year for some time, yet 
the time will come when the annual disbursements will 
exceed the annual contributions and ultimately the so- 
called surplus will be exhausted, and the Government will 
then be required to make an annual appropriation to meet 
the deficiency and to cover its share in the cost of the 
system. The available surplus in the fund is invested 
from time to time by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
interest-bearing securities of the Government. 

The employee’s contributions are fully protected for his 
individual benefit and in no caseis there danger of forfeiture 
except by the failure of the employee or his legal repre- 
sentatives to claim the amount due. Should the employee 
leave the service before reaching retirement age he is 


entitled to the return of his contributions with interest 
thereon at the rate of 4 per cent compounded annually; 
should he die without having reached retirement age or 
without having established a valid claim for annuity the 
contributions with interest become a part of his estate; 
and in case an annuitant dies before receiving in annuities 
an amount equal to his contributions with interest thereon, 
the difference may be paid to his legal representatives. 
Under normal conditions it is believed that separations 
from the service will number from 25,000 to 30,000 annually. 

Administration of the law is vested in the Commissioner 
of Pensions under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, to whom every claimant has the right of appeal 
in case of adverse action by the Commissioner of Pensions 
affecting his rights or interests. The Civil Service Com- 
mission participates in the administration of the law to 
the extent that they keep a service record of employees, 
and when called upon by the Commissioner of Pensions 
they certify the record for use in the adjudication of claims. 

Provision is made for the selection of a Board of Actu- 
aries whose duty it is to report annually upon the actual 
operations of the Act, and they have authority to recom- 
mend such changes in the law as “may be deemed necessary 
to protect the public interest and maintain the system on 
a sound financial basis.” They are also required to make 
a valuation of the fund at stated intervals. 


Proposed Changes in Retirement Legislation 
By Senator Thomas Sterling, South Dakota 


T IS very gratifying to note the excellent condition of 

I the civil service retirement fund after a little more than 

two and a half years of operation under the retirement 

act approved May 22, 1920 and effective from and after 
August 20th of that year. 

At the time of the passage of the act it was somewhat 
roughly estimated that at the end of the first year after 
the act became effective the contributions of the employees 
in the classified service at the rate of 214 per cent of their 
annual compenssiion would show a surplus of from 10 to 
12 millions of collars after the payment of all annuities 
and of all refunds due employees who during the year had 
for any cause become separated from the service without 
having reached the retirement age. This suprlus it was 
assumed would be gradually reduced and that after a period 
of ten or twelve years the government contributions to the 
fund would begin and acadaally increase until such contri- 
butions would amount to one half of the whole amount 
required for the payment of annuities and refunds. The 
remaining one half would be met out of the contributions 
of the employees. 

The retirement act was in the nature of an experiment. 
The feeling was that Congress should “go slow” in a 
matter which would ultimately involve a large and con- 
tinuous government expenditure. This was shown in the 
annuities provided for. Caution was further shown in 
fixing the age at which various classes of employees should 
be retired. 

The employees themselves were of one mind in agree- 
ing to all the substantial features of the retirement bill 
when and as the same was introduced. They had agreed 
on $720 as the maximum annuity to be paid, also upon 
the 214 per cent salary deduction in order to create the 
fund from which annuities should be paid. The higher 
paid employees made little complaint that notwithstanding 
their relatively greater contributions the annuities they 
would receive on retirement would on that account be no 
greater than that of the employee whose annual basic 


salary for ten years before reaching retirement age was 
$1200 only. The employees were thoroughly united in a 
desire to get a retirement system established and compro- 
mises and concessions were made among the different classes 
to that end. 


The system appears to have worked admirably; to have 


been carefully and efficiently administered. And now 
comes the surprise. Instead of a fund amounting to ten 
or twelve million dollars out of which to pay the accumu- 
lating annuities of retired employees there is already a 
fund of $27,000,000 with all annuities paid to date. 

In view of these conditions the suggestion that annuities 
be increased should meet with ready response at the hands 
of the next Congress. 

While employees should not expect an annuity such as 
would be a practical continuation of their salaries after 
retirement, they should receive on the basis of their present 
contributions a sum that will more nearly comport with 
the cost of living than do the annuities under the present 
law. The exact amount of the increases may well be the 
subject of further study but it is believed that the condi- 
tions warrant a very substantial increase. 

The suggestion has been made that comers should 
have the option to retire at the end of thirty years of 
service without regard to age. But the objection to this 
is that it would permit of the retirement of a great body 
of employees at an age when they were rendering their 
best service to the government. It is very doubtful if 
such a proposition ever meets with the favor of Congress. 
But it would not seem unreasonable to fix an age of say, 
sixty or sixty-five years on reaching which the employee 
who has served thirty years may have the option to retire. 
It is likely that a change of this kind in the law may be 
considered in connection with an increase of annuities. 

Meanwhile however and pending any further change in 
the retirement law let it be remembered that the employees, 
the government and the public all are the beneficiaries of 
the civil service retirement law and its successful admin- 
istration as they now exist. 
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Cabinet Officers Suggest Changes in Civil Service System 


Hon. James J. Davis 
Secretary, U. S. Department of Labor 


this department and in making it more quickly 

responsive to changed conditions and to new 
economic problems have driven me to the conclusion that 
the classified service embraces too large a per cent of all 
the personnel of the department. From present experi- 
ence I am inclined to the opinion that as the responsi- 
bility and discretionary powers of a position increase there 
should be less of the classified service. To illustrate: I 
find that all assistants to heads of bureaus and chiefs of 
divisions are under the civil service. Many positions in 
importance equal to bureau chiefs and division heads are 
so covered, which makes it utterly impossible for the head 
of a department to readily impress upon the service his 
own ideas or to work effectively much desired reforms. It 
seems to me that when a position gets into the field of 
policy-determining matters that it should no longer be 
within the classified service but should be left open for 


M« EFFORTS in trying to increase the efficiency of 


appointment of individuals in harmony with the policies 
of the responsible head. I have on my desk a number of 
letters from Members of the Senate and the House, com- 
plaining about the fact that they have observed no change 
in the conduct of certain activities in my department since 
there has been a change in administration. The simple 
fact is that I am powerless to enforce changes which I 
desire because I am powerless to put in charge of these 
places individuals in sympathy with such changed policies. 
I say this without any reflection upon those in charge of 
the offices. For years they have traveled a certain course, 
their minds have gotten into a certain routine, into a 
certain line of thought. They approach the questions 
from an angle as definitely established as the poles, that in 
spite of their desire to cooperate they find themselves 
unable to get out of the rut.—Extracts from Letter to 
Congressman Will R. Wood, May 14, 1922. 


Hon. Harry M. Daugherty 
Attorney General 


T is probably a gratuitous suggestion, but I believe the 
I civil service is an interference to some extent in the 
discharge of public business. I suppose I have been 
voting in party platforms and local elections for the civil 
service proposition for a great many years. About one- 
half of the employes in the Department of Justice are 
under civil service. While I am Attorney General and 
while the civil service law is in the statutes I will enforce 
: and observe it, as I expect to enforce and observe all 
aws. 


I believe if it were not for the civil service we could get 
along with less than two-thirds of the number of employes 
under civil service and probably get twice as much work 
out of them. 


I suppose the Department of Justice has as good em- 
ployes and as faithful who are under civil service as those 
who are under the civil service in any other department, 
but they are not as anxious pte to be in place to 


commence work on the dot as they are to quit work 
before the dot. 

I do not speak for the administration, but I am giving 
the benefit of my observation and judgment, and I am 
thoroughly convinced that the civil service is a hindrance 
to the government. I would rather take the recommenda- 
tions of a political committee, either Democratic or 
Republican, a self-respecting committee, for the appoint- 
ment of a man or woman than be compelled to go through 
the requirement of the civil service to secure an employe. 
They are hardly as ambitious, hardly as energetic under 
the civil service as are those not under the civil service. 

I discovered, both before I came here as Attorney 
General and since, that civil service employes spend too 
much time in trying to work out plars to make themselves 
secure in their positions. While this situation cannot be 
remedied at the present time, still it is worthy of careful 
study.—Extracts from Testimony before the House Appro- 
priation Committee on March 6, 1922. 


Hon. Hubert Work 


Secretary, U. S. Department of the Interior 


HE time has come for the abandonment of the 

present method of appointing postmasters and for 

the adoption of a new system, so that the highest- 
class business men can be secured for these positions. 

; The present plan, by which the Civil Service Commis- 
sion selects three names for a postmaster appointed by 
the President, entirely ignores the practical business 
principle of expert and intelligent selection. I earnestly 
recommend that the Postofhce Department alone be 
charged with the responsibility of recommending its 
postmasters for nomination by the President. The pro- 
posed change in the appointive method of postmasters 
would enable the Department to give genuine practical 
effect to the basic Civil Service theory by making possible 
the selection of qualified business men. 

After two years’ experience in connection with the 
appointment of Presidential postmasters, I am convinced 


that the procedure and policy is not only impractical in 
form, but unbusinesslike in principle. can only say 
this now without charge of being influenced by official or 
partizan considerations, for the great bulk of the Presi- 
dential ee has already been made. 

It would be essential in the practical business adminis- 
tration of the postal service, to relieve the Civil Service 
Commission on the one hand and the political party 
leaders on the other from their obligation and participation 
in connection with the appointments of postmasters. 
The Postoffice Department ought to be aided in puttin 
the right man in es right place, and not be handicap 
either by political considerations or by the restrictions 
entailed in the present plan requiring examination by the 
Civil Service Commission, which does not even give Civil 
Service status.—Letter to President Harding written shortly 
before retirement as Postmaster General. 
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demonstrate the incompleteness of the Civil Service 

Laws as a system and the inadequacy of them as a 
protection to the individual employee. No one is desirous 
of returning to the so-called “spoils system” under which the 
individual employee owed his allegiance to his immediate 
political chieftain rather than to the government, much in the 
same way as the retainers of the feudal barons owed their 
allegiance to the baron rather than to the reigning monarch 
in whose army they were. On the other hand, no thinking 
person wishes to adopt a system of Civil Service employment 
whose tenure of office will be for life and will not be subject 
to the approval or disapproval of the will of the electorate 
of the American people. 

It is one of the principles of the republic, and especially of 
this republic of ours, that the people retain the right to 
terminate the terms of office of any of its servants, great or 
small. 

The irue friends of Civil Service reforms are torn between 
the desire of continuing the faithful individual employee in 
the service of the government during good behavior and at 
the same time reconciling that with the underlying principle 
of Americanism which is that “the mandates of the American 
people as expressed at the polls shall be scrupulously carried 
out.” So, if the American people voted for a change in the 
executive (or administrative for these two terms are synony- 
mous) branch of the government, it is a difficult question to 
obey that mandate and at the same time protect the individual 
employee. Under the law as it is today, it is impossible to do 
both. 

The present Civil Service law is deficient in many par- 
ticulars, and again to use a military comparison, it substitutes 
a disorganized mob for the feudal retainers. The appoint- 
ment to office is not carefully guarded nor is it properly ap- 
portioned among the people so that the Civil Service em- 
ployees honestly reflect the whole body of the American peo- 
ple. It is true that the merit system in appointment has been 
substituted for political favoritism. 

The last Congress passed what was called the Reclassifica- 
tion Bill which was to do for the vast army of civil employees 
what the military law does for the Army and Navy, namely, 
the establishment by law of grades corresponding to the 
ranks of private, corporal, etc. When this classification is 
finished it is the intention to have a perfect army of Civil 
Service employees with the number and pay of each grade es- 
tablished by law. This is, however, as far as the law has 
gone. There are no laws governing promotions, transfers, 
demotions, trials for neglect of duty, etc., such as are included 
in the laws governing the Army and Navy. In fact, today 
after a person has passed his examination and entered the 
Civil Service his promotion and assignment to duty rests upon 
favoritism and departmental politics far worse in effect than 
the partisan politics which was exercised under the old spoils 
system. 

Another evil is that the incoming administration is handi- 
capped in securing Civil Service employees to fill the higher 
administrative offices who will be in sympathy with and loyal 
to the new administration which has just been chosen by the 
people. 

There is a way, however, whereby the whole question may 
. be put upon an American basis of ready response to the man- 
date of the American people as expressed by ballot and at the 
same time protect the individual Civil Service employees in 
the enjoyment of their positions and salaries. This is by 
adapting the laws applicable to the appointment of men into 


O NE of the results of the world’s war was to clearly 
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Recommendations for Further Reform in Civil Service System 
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the Army and Navy as officers together with a similar code 
effecting the promotions, duties and privileges. 

First: Appointments in the Civil Service should only be 
made to the lowest grade of the classified service in the differ- 
ent branches. ‘These positions should be apportioned among 
the Congressional districts in much the same way that ap- 
pointments to West Point and Annapolis are now made by 
law. Persons desiring to take the examination should re- 
ceive an appointment or nomination to take such an examina- 
tion just exactly as West Point or Annapolis cadets are nomi- 
nated. After the nomination is made then the examination 
should take place and the party successfully passing the 
examination should receive the appointment. ‘The effect of 
this system of entrance into the Civil Service would be two- 
fold. First, the whole body of the American people would 
be represented in the Civil Service of the government, and, 
second, the people of the locality would be carefully watching 
those coming from their particular district so that should a 
vacancy occur in their quota others would be ready to seek 
the appointment. Experience has taught that the home dis- 
trict from whence Army and Navy officers were appointed 
closely watch the career of those officers. 

Second: The law shall provide a definite system of promo- 
tion from one grade to another in the Civil Service army, 
such promotion to be had only upon passing a successful ex- 
amination. In this way the favoritism through which pro- 
motions are now handed out would be done away with. 

Third: There should be a code similar to the articles of 
war by which employees under charges of inefficiency or mis- 
behavior could be tried before dismissal. Under the law to- 
day a Civil Service employee has no right to a trial unless the 
charges are either political or religious in character. In- 
numerable numbers of employees have been dismissed as a 
result of charges preferred against them without being con- 
fronted with their accusers or witnesses and without being 
shown the testimony and evidence filed against them. In 
many cases they have been given no opportunity to defend 
themselves. Upon appealing to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion they have been told that they are not entitled to a trial 
on the merits of the charges unless the dismissing officer 
grants such trial. At the present time there is absolutely no 
way in which an individual employee can have even what in 
the Army would be called a “summary court martial.” 

Fourth: Now comes by far the most important proposed 
change in the present Civil Service law, a change which will 
reconcile the present life tenure of office of the Civil Service 
employee with the rotation in office necessitated by the 
changes res'° g from regular election. Here again we 
borrow the i. rom that employed in the Army and Navy. 
In the olden times when an Army or Navy officer was de- 
tailed to a given command he remained in that one position 
until he was taken out of it by promotion, retirement or 
death. Political favoritism grew up. Army and Navy 
cliques were formed and men stayed in one position so long 
that administrative scandals were common. Now no officer 
holds his assignment longer than four years. It is impossible 
to build up a corrupt clique in that short a space of time. In 
this way there is a limited tenure of office although the indi- 
vidual remains in the service of the government for an indefi- 
nite period without loss of either the position or emolument 
appertaining to the grade which he holds. This same sys- 
tem could be applied to the Civil Service. For instance, a 
man holds the grade of Chief Clerk yet he could be assigned 
to a particular clerkship for only four years. In this way 
an incoming administration could choose men in sympathy 

(Continued on page 212) 
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Congress Provides New Classification for Civil Service Employees 
Legislative History of Reclassification 


1917, March 3—The Bureau of Efficiency was directed 
to ascertain and report to Congress at the next regular ses- 
sion the rates of pay in various state and municipal govern- 
ments and to compare them with, the corresponding rates in 
the Federal Service and to investigate the classification and 
efficiency of the employees in the District of Columbia and to 
report fully or partially by January 1, 1918, as to needed 
equalization or reclassification. Reports submitted by the 
Bureau of Efficiency pursuant to this requirement served the 
Committee on Appropriations during the period of the war, 
and immediately following, as the basis of appropriations 
for increased compensation (bonus). : 

1919, March 1.—Congress established the Joint Commis- 
sion on Reclassification of Salaries to investigate the rates of 
compensation paid to civilian employees by the municipal 
government and the various government establishments in 
the District of Columbia and report what reclassification and 
readjustment of compensation should be made so as to pro- 
vide uniform and equitable pay for the same character of 
employment. 

1920, March 12.—The Reclassification Commission sub- 
mitted to Congress a detailed report including an account of 
findings, the report in bill form, the method followed in the 
work of the Commission, the proposed classification of posi- 
tions and the schedules of compensation for the classes of posi- 
tions found by the Commission, over 1700 in number. The 
report was referred to the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions and to the House Committee on Civil Service. 

1920, December —Mr. Lehlbach, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, introduced the 
first Lehlbach Bill based on the classification submitted by 
the Congressional Commission with certain eliminations. 
This bill made the Bureau of the Budget the chief adminis- 
trative agency but left the initial allocation to department 
heads. 

1921, April 12.—Senator Sterling introduced S. 13, 67th 
Congress, first session, and asked that it be referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service. This bill was based on the first 
Lehlbach bill and the report of the Commission. Each serv- 
ice and grade was defined and a salary scale attached provid- 
ing maximum, minimum, and intermediate rates of pay. The 
work of defining within grades of such individual classes as 
might prove necessary was left to the classifying agency. 
This bill made the Civil Service Commission the classifying 
agency. 

1921, April 18—Senator Smoot introduced §. 1079 and 
almost simultaneously Mr. Wood introduced H. R. 2821, 
identical bills, based on the classification made by the Bureau 
of Efficiency. These bills established compensation schedules 
with general descriptions of the duties of the positions to be 
classified under them and made the Bureau of Efficiency the 
President’s aide for the administration of the classification. 

" 1921, April 25.—The Senate adopted the following reso- 
lution: “That the bills introduced by the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. Sterling) and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Smoot) relating to the classification and compensation 
of civil employees of the Government be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service for consideration and report to the 
Senate thereon; and that after such report such bills be then 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations for considera- 
tion and report on the matter of salaries provided for in such 
bills, and that when so reported by both committees the bills 
shall come before the Senate upon the recommendations of 
both committees as to salaries.” 
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1921, May 17 to June 16—The Committees on Civil 
Service of the two houses held joint hearings on reclassifica- 
tion of salaries. 

1921, May 18.—Mr. Lehlbach introduced a second bill 
(H. R. 6298) differing in many important administrative re- 
spects from S. 13, the Sterling bill, but following the same 
general principle of congressional control through a salary 
schedule with defined services and grades. It made the 
Bureau of the Budget the principal administrative agency. 
but left the initial allocation to department heads, 

1921, October 24.—In pursuance of the authority con- 
tained in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913 (37 Stat. 413) 
and a subsequent provision in the urgent deficiency act ap- 
proved February 28, 1916 (39 Stat. 16), the President issued 
an executive order directing the Bureau of Efficiency to 
prescribe a uniform system of ratings for all departments and 
requiring the heads of departments to put the system into 
effect. Section 2 of this order provided: “In order to per- 
mit the determination of satisfactory standards for rating 
purposes, the employees in each branch of the service shall be 
classified according to the character of the work performed.” 
Under this order the heads of all departments proceeded 
with a classification of their employees, the Bureau of 
Efficiency acting as a coordinating agency. 

1921, October 31—Mr. Lehlbach introduced H. R. 8928. 
It had the same general plans of services and grades that char- 
acterized S. 13, the Sterling bill and H. R. 6298, the second 
Lehlbach bill. It made the Bureau of the Budget the prin- 
cipal administrative agency but left the initial allocations ‘to 
department heads. 

1921, December 15.—The bill passed the House after de- 
termined opposition and with several amendments and re- 
duced salary schedules. 

1922, February 6.—H. R. 8928 was reported from the 
Senate Committee on Civil Service with amendments and 
was referred to the Senate Committee on Appropriations. 
The chief amendments were to make the Civil Service Com- 
mission the classifying agency, and to restore the salary rates 
for the professional and scientific service. 

1923, February 24.—A compromise bill was reported out. 
It omitted certain services, adopted the schedule of grades 
and rates carried in the Wood-Smoot bill, with minor 
changes, to permit of the utilization of the work already done 
by the Bureau of Efficiency under the executive order of 
October 24, 1921. The administrative agency agreed to in 
the compromise was an ex officio board, the Personnel Classi- 
fication Board. The reclassification was to be effective July 
1, 1923 for the District of Columbia and it provided for fix- 
ing wages for the skilled and labor services. 

1923, March 2.—The compromise bill passed the Senate 
with amendments eliminating the skilled trades and labor 
services from the provisions of the act. 

1923, March 3.—Conferees of the two Houses met. 
Changes were made in the provisions regarding efficiency rat- 
ings whereby it became the duty of the Board to review the 
rating systems already established or to be established and the 
Board was given definite power to revise them if it deems 
such action necessary. The provision making the bill ef- 
fective July 1, 1923 was altered so that it will not become 
effective until July 1, 1924. In the evening of March 3, 
the conference report was accepted by the two Houses. 

1923, March 4.—The President signed the bill. 
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Provisions of New Classification Act 
H. R. 8928—Public Law No. 503. Approved March 14, 1923 


SCOPE 

Applies to all civilian positions in any department or executive branch 
of the United States government except positions in the Postal Service, 
teachers and other employees under the Board of Education, the police 
and fire departments of the District of Columbia, the commissioned 
personnel of the Coast Guard, Public Health Service and Coast and 


, Geodetic Survey, and skilled trades and labor except as noted below 


in second paragraph under Compensation Schedules. 
PERSONNEL CLASSIFICATION BOARD 


Establishes an official Personnel Classification Board to consist of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget or alternate, member of the Civil 
Service Commission or alternate, Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Efficiency 
or alternate, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget or his alternate 
to be chairman. [The Board therefore consists of Brigadier-General 
H. M. Lord, Director of the Budget, who has named Judge W. W. War- 
wick, former Comptroller of the Treasury, as his alternate; George R. 
Wales, member of the Civil Service Commission, with Guy Moffett as 
his alternate; Herbert D. Brown, Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Efficiency, 
with Harold N. Graves as his alternate.] 

FIELD SERVICE SURVEY 

Includes compensation schedules for positions in the District of 
Columbia and provides that the field service shall be surveyed by the 
Classifying Board, report to be made to Congress upon said survey at the 
next session. 

DUTIES OF PERSONNEL CLASSIFICATION BOARD ‘ 

The Personnel Classification Board is required to provide for ascer 
taining and recording the duties of positions and the qualifications re- 
quired of incumbents, and it shall prepare and publish an adequate 
statement giving (1) the duties and responsibilities involved in the 
classes to be established within the several grades, illustrated where 
necessary by examples of typical tasks, (2) the minimum qualifications 
required for the satisfactory performance of such duties and tasks, and 
(3) the titles given to said classes. The board may from time to time 
designate additional classes within the several grades and may com- 
bine, divide, alter, or abolish existing clasess. 

COMPENSATION SCHEDULES 


Compensation schedules effective July 1, 1924. All statuary salaries 
abolished thereafter. 

Compensation schedules for positions in the District of Columbia 
cover the professional and scientific service, the sub-professional service, 
the clerical, administrative and fiscal service, the custodial service, the 
clerical-mechanical service, and such skilled trades and labor as are under 
the direction and control of the custodian of a public building or perform 
work which is subordinate, incidental, or preparatory to work of a pro- 
fessional, scientific or technical character. 

ALLOCATION OF EMPLOYEES 

Employees shall be allocated to their appropriate grade and salary 
rate by the heads of respective departments after consultation with the 
Personnel Classification Board and in accordance with a uniform pro- 
cedure prescribed by the Board. Such allocations shall be reviewed and 
may be revised by the Board and shall be final upon the Board’s 
approval. 

EFFICIENCY RATINGS 

Increase in compensation to the next higher rate within the grade is 
allowed upon attainment and maintenance of appropriate efficiency 
ratings. Intervals of advancement not restricted. , 

Efficiency rating systems already established or to be established 
shall be reviewed and may be revised by the Board. 

Efficiency records shall be accessible to the employees under con- 
ditions to be determined by the Board. 

RIGHT OF APPEAL 

Employees may appeal to Board in respect to allocations or efficiency 
ratings. 

COMPENSATION 

Rules for determining compensation to be established initially: 

}. Existing compensation of employees to be computed including 
bonus. : - 

2. If existing salary is lower than the compensation scheduled, increase 
to be made to the minimum for the appropriate grade. 

3. If existing salary is within the range of the new schedules at one of 
the rates fixed therein, no change to be made. é : 

4. If existing salary is within the range but not at a rate specificd in 


the new schedule, increase shall be made to the next higher rate. 

5. If the employee is not a veteran of the Civil War or the widow of 
such veteran and is receiving pay in excess of the range of the schedule, 
compensation shall be reduced to nearest rate. _ 

6. All new appointments to be made at the minimum for the grade or 


class thereof. 
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TRANSFERS 

Interdenartmental transfers at increased pay no longer prohibited. 

FUTURE WORK OF PERSONNEL CLASSIFICATION BOARD 

The Board as a permanent agency is required to study compensation 
rates and from time to time to report to Congress with a view to reason- 
able adjustment. 

PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC SERVICE 

The professional and scientific service includes all classes of positions 
the duties of which are to perform routine, advisory, administrative, or 
research work which is based upon the established principles of a profes- 
sion or science, and which requires professional, chintiic, or technical 
training equivalent to that represented by graduation from a college or 
university of recognized standing. 


—_ 1, eed to eo Ce 5, $5,200 to $6,000 unless a 
rade 2, $2,400 to $3, i ificall - 
ae Re ey higher rate is specifically author 


i y law. 

Grade 4, $3,800 to $5,000 unless a Grade 6, $6,000 to $7,500 unless a 
higher rate is specifically author- higher rate is specifically author- 
ized by law. ized by law. 

Grade 7, $7,500 unless a higher rate 
is specifically authorized by law. 

_  _ SUBPROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
The subprofessional service includes all classes of positions the duties 

of which are to perform work which is incident, subordinate, or pre- 

aratory to the work required of employees holding positions in the pro- 
essional and scientific service, and which requires or involves profes- 
sional, scientific, or technical training of any degree inferior to that 
represented by graduation from a college or university of recognized 


standing. 

Grade 1, $900 to $1,260 Grade 5, $1,680 to $2,040 
Grade 2, $1,140 to $1,500 Grade 6, $1,860 to $2,400 
Grade 3, $1,320 to $1,680 Grade 7, $2,100 to $2,700 
Grade 4, $1,500 to $1,860 Grade 8, $2,400 to $3,000 


CLERICAL, ADMINISTRATIVE, AND FISCAL SERVICE 

The clerical, administrative, and fiscal service includes all classes of 
positions the duties of which are to perform |clerical, administrative, or 
accounting work or any other work commonly associated with office, 


business, or fiscal administration. 
Grade 1, $1,140 to $1,500 Grade 11, $3,800 to $5,000, uniess 


Grade 2, $1,320 to $1,680 a higher rate is specifically 
Grade 3, $1,500 to $1,860 authorized by law. 

Grade 4, $1,680 to $2,040 Grade 12, $5,200 to $6,000, unless 
Grade 5, $1,860 to $2,400 a higher rate is specifically au- 
Grade 6, $2,100 to $2,700 thorized by law. 

Grade 7, $2,400 to $3,000 Grade 13, $6,000 to $7,500, unless 
Grade 8, $2,700 to $3,300 a higher rate is specifically 
Grade 9, $3,000 to $3,600 authorized by law. 


Grade 10, $3,300 to $3,900 Grade 14, $7, unless a higher 


rate is specifically authorized by 
law. 
CUSTODIAL SERVICE 

The custodial service includes all classes of positions the duties of 
which are to supervise or to perform manual work involved in the 
custody, maintenance and protection of public buildings, premises, and 
equipment, the transportation of public officers, employees, or property, 
and the transmission of official papers. 

Grade 1, $600, to $780. (Junior *Grade 3, $900; $960 to $1260. 

Messenger.) Grade 4, $1140 to $1500. 

*Grade 2, $780, $840 to $1140; Grade 5, $1320 to $1680. 

Provided, That charwomen Grade 6, $1500 to $1860. 

working part time be paid atthe Grade 7, $1680 to $2040 

rate of 40 cents an hour and_ Grade 8, $1860 to $2400. 

head charwomen at the rate of Grade 9, $2100 to $2700. 

45 cents an hour. Grade 10, $2400 to $3,000. 

* NOTE:—By clerical error in the enrolling of this bill, the two lower 
rates in grades 2 and 3, which were eliminated by the Senate and the Con- 
ferees, are carried in the Act as printed. Correction will be made by con- 
current resolution of Congress before the rates become effective. 

CLERICAL-MECHANICAL SERVICE 

Clerical-mechanical service includes all classes of positions which are 
not in a recognized trade or craft and which are located in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and the 
Mail Equipment Shop, the duties of which are to perform or to direct 
manual or machine operations requiring special skill or experience, or to 
perform or direct the counting, examining, sorting or other verification 
of the product of manual or machine operations. 

Grade 1, 45 to 50 cents an hour. Grade 4, 80 to 90 cents an hour. 
Grade 2, 55 to 60 cents an hour. Grade 5, $3,000 to $3600 a year 
Grade 3, 65 to 70 cents an hour. 
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Changes Introduced by Reclassification 
By Lewis Meriam 


Institute for Government Research 


Old Way 


Pay in Relation to Duties and Responsibilities 


RIOR to the passage of the Classification Act of 
1923 the Federal government had no definite 
system for determining that the wages it was paying 

were fair alike to the employee and to the taxpayer. 
Under the so called “lump sum” appropriations, the mat- 
ters of determining the number of positions, the salaries of 
the positions and the rates of pay for each class of work 
were left to the appointing officers sometimes subject to 
very general restrictions regarding the maximum salary 
or the number of positions with salaries above certain 
specified rates. Under the so called “statutory appro- 
priations,” Congress fixed the number of positions and the 
salary for each position, but left to the appointing officer 
the question of the duties, responsibilities, and qualifica- 
tions which would be attached to a particular position. 
The rates of pay for given classes of work were thus 
always determined by the appointing officers, subject to 
the restriction that under a statutory appropriation they 
could have only: such number of positions and such 
salaries as Congress had authorized and under ‘“‘a lump 
sum” appropriation they could not exceed the limits of 
the appropriation. Subject to these restrictions, rates of 
pay for given kinds of work were always determined by the 
appointing officers. 


Uniformity of Pay Across Departmental Lines 


No device was adopted to bring about uniformity among 
the appointing officers in fixing the rates of pay for given 
types of work, and as a result great inequalities resulted. 
In one bureau $1200 positions were used for high grade 
stenographers and statistical clerks whereas in another, 
such positions were used for the most routine typists and 
clerks. Employees doing the same kind of work were paid 
at widely different rates in different bureaus and depart- 
ments. Where Congress had rigidly controlled the 
number of positions and the salaries without relation to 
the duties, employees doing the same work in the same 
office were often paid widely varying salaries, and some- 
times the more efficient employee was paid the lower 
salary. : 

Entrance Salaries 


No standard salaries were established for new entrants 
appointed from the various Civil Service eligible registers. 

he candidate who was most successful in the examination 
and passed brilliantly might be appointed at a lower 
salary than was subsequently paid to a mediocre candidate 
farther down the list. Bargaining was inevitable, and a 
candidate with knowledge of the ame and some influence 
had a marked advantage, although complying with all the 
civil service regulations. 


Restrictions on Transfers 


Employees appointed to low paying offices naturally 
sought transfers to the higher paying ones, and the officers 
of the low paying organizations who lost their more 
enterprising recruits asked Congress for relief. The 
situation was met for the departments at Washington by 
prohibiting transfers until the new employee had served 
three = and later by an additional provision prohibiting 
transfers at an increase of pay if the payment was made 
from a lump sum appropriation. 


New Way 


Pay in Relation to Duties and Responsibilities 


N THE Classification Act of 1923 Congress provides in 
I effect that the salaries and wages paid shall be based 
on the duties and responsibilities of the position, the 
qualifications required for the position, and the efficiency 
of the incumbent. The level of salaries to be paid for the 
different kinds of work is fairly definitely fixed by Congress 
in the Act through a salary schedule. The schedule at 
present applies only to the positions in the District of 
Columbia and even excepts some of them, notably the 
skilled workers im recognized trades and crafts. The 
schedule recognizes and defines five broad divisions of 
positions which it terms services. They are the pro- 
fessional and scientific, the sub-professional, the clerical, 
administrative and fiscal, the custodial, and the clerical- 
mechanical. Each of these services is divided into grades 
on the basis of the difficulty and responsibility of the work, 
the degree of supervision required or exercised, and the 
qualifications required and each grade is defined with 
what may be said to be a reasonable degree of definiteness. 
For each grade, salary rates are provided. Through this 
schedule Congress will fix and control salaries on the basis 
of the duties and responsibilities of the position. 


Uniformity of Pay Across Departmental Lines 


Uniformity in the interpretation and application of the 
salary schedules the Act seeks to secure through the 
creation of the Personnel Classification Board. This 
Board is to prescribe a uniform procedure which is to be 
followed by oa of departments in the initial allocation 
of positions, and the initial allocations made by depart- 
ment heads are to be reviewed and may be revised by the 
Board. The Act requires that the regulations prescribed 
by the Board shall provide for ascertaining and recording 
the duties of positions and the qualifications required of 
incumbents and the Board is required to prepare and pub- 
lish an adequate statement Sestsinaiee of the duties, 
responsibilities, and qualifications of the classes of positions 
it establishes under the service grades. 


Entrance Salaries 


New appointments under the Act are to be made 
uniformly at the minimum rate for the grade or class 
thereof to which the position has been allocated. Hence- 
forth the government has a standard entrance rate for a 
given class of work alike for all, and there will be an end 
to bargaining and jockeying for entrance at a high salary 
or for getting ahead of persons higher on the register by 
gee to accept a very low salary in the expectation that 
in a relatively short time it will be advanced. 


Restrictions on Transfers 


Providing for uniform entrance salaries and for equal 
pay for equal work in all departments removes the reason 
for the former restrictions against transfer. Henceforth 
under the new Act an employee may be transferred from a 
department to another in accordance with the needs of 
the service or in accordance with his own interests if they 
are in harmony with those of the department heads 
involved, regardless of salary or length of service. 
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Old Way—cont’d 
Reward for Efficiency 


No uniform policy was adopted for rewarding the 
efficient. No distinction was made between an increase in 
salary because of improved performance of unchanged 
duties and a promotion to new, more difficult, more 
responsible duties. Under a statutory appropriation 
successful employees could not be rewarded for their 
efficiency until a vacancy occurred. When they were 
given new duties with greater responsibilities, they could 
not be paid a higher salary until a vacancy became 
available, and the common saying was “Few die and none 
resign.” Under a “lump sum” appropriation rewarding 
efficiency and recognizing promotion to a higher class of 
duties were matters within the discretion of the responsible 
administrative officer. Some bureaus or offices were 
niggardly, some fair, and some extravagant; and the policy 
of an office might change radically with a change in the 
department head. 


Adjustment of Salaries to Economic Conditions 


No systematic device was adopted to adjust the general 
level of salaries to meet changes in general economic 
conditions. The tendency was to fix the salaries for a 
bureau or office at a level that seemed appropriate at the 
time the bureau or office was established or radically 
enlarged or reorganized, and then year after year to 
continue the salaries at the level thus first set, despite 
changes in general economic conditions that affected the 
supply and demand for the kind of workers required in 
that bureau or office and the cost of living. 


Purchasing the Qualifications Required 


The administrative officers finding the rate of pay 
fixed while the market price of services had materiaily 
advanced, were obliged to follow the only available course 
and to purchase the best services the money appropriated 
would buy. After the radical economic changes brought 
by the war the older bureaus were in some instances unable 
to hire properly qualified employees. Their difficulties 
were greatest in filling responsible positions requiring 
technical and scientific or professional qualifications.and 
administrative ability. They could not compete against 
the newer government agencies, established while the 
changes in economic conditions were taking place; much 
less could they compete against private enterprise. The 
older government establishments were thus obliged to 
fill vacancies in responsible positions on the basis of the 
best the money would buy and not on the sound economic 
basis of getting an employee who had the requisite quali- 
fications and paying the fair market rate. 


Control Through Availability of Facts 


Under the old system there was no way of getting 
comprehensive statistics giving the facts. The Congres- 
sional committees could not get a complete survey of the 
situation. They were dependent on the statements of 
administrative officers, and such statements they were 
inclined to discount as biased. The statements were 
necessarily fragmentary, disconnected, and colored by the 
administrator’s personal views regarding matters of em- 
ployment policy. They were often given off hand in 
answer to a question at a hearing without opportunity for 


New Way—cont’d 
Reward for Efficiency 


Systematic reward for efficiency in all probability will 
come from the Act if well administered. For each grade 
several rates of pay are set up, and the exact rate within 
the grade is ultimately to depend on the efficiency of the 
employee, provided Congress appropriates the money 
that will permit of paying the higher rates that may be 
justified by the efficiency of the employees. The Act 
wisely does not attempt to commit Congress to the 
acceptance of any efficiency reports or any rating system. 
It provides for efficiency ratings but it leaves open the 
system to be used and the extent to which it will be 
accepted by Congress in making appropriations. The 
Board is required to review and may revise the system of 
efficiency rating that was installed under the executive 
order of October 24, 1921, or any other that may be 
installed and department heads are required to follow the 
approved system; but payments under them are subject 
to the general control of Congress over appropriations. 

Promotion to higher duties and greater responsibilities 
under the Act will automatically carry the employee into 
a higher class; and then he must be paid at one of the rates 
for the class to which he is promoted, provided money has 
been appropriated from which the salary may be paid. 


Adjustment of Salaries to Economic Conditions 


The salary schedule in the new act is sufficiently short 
and simple to permit of its revision from time to time to 
meet changes in economic conditions. If experience 
should demonstrate that certain salary levels are too low 
to attract or retain employees with the required quali- 
fications, it will be a simple matter to correct the situation 
by changing the rates for the grade and service involved, 
whereas formerly this work could only have been done by 
dealing with the individual positions. The Board is 
required by the Act to study the rates provided under it 
and from time to time report its conclusions to Congress 
with any recommendations it may deem advisable. 


Purchasing the Qualifications Required 


From the standpoint of the taxpayer the provision for 
the establishment and the publication of the qualifications 
necessary for entrance into the several classes to be 
established within the grades is perhaps the most promising 
feature of the Act. The public can well afford to pay 
salaries fairly high on a comparative basis, if it can be 
assured that it is getting employees of the quality for 
which it is paying. Most administrators in the past have 
done the best they could with the money available. 
Shortcomings have perhaps generally been due to lack of 
funds, but some have been due to weaknesses on the part 
of the administrator, such as ignorance of exactly what the 

osition required or subservience to improper influences. 

he establishment of qualifications and their enforcement 
by the Personnel Classification Board and the Civil 
Service Commission will aid the good administrators in 
getting the type of employee necessary for the work and in 
resisting pressure for the appointment of persons not 
properly qualified. It will help protect the public against 
the poor administrator who left to himself would make poor 
selections wherever he is free under the Civil Service law 
and regulations. 


Control Through Availability of Facts 


Gas the whole situation out into the light where all 
interested parties can get definite information as to what 


(Continued on page 214) 
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The Personnel Classification Board 


Members 
Judge W. W. Warwick, Alternate for the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
Guy Moffett, Alternate for Member of Civil Service Commission 
Harold N. Graves, Alternate for the Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency 


Powers and Duties of the Personnel Board 
By Judge W. W. Warwick 


Chairman, Personnel Classification Board 


R many years it has been charged that the Govern- 

I; ment had no system of fixing the compensation of its 
officers and employees. “Through the years the 
Government executive establishment has continued to 
grow until at close of the World War the force at the seat 
of Government numbered more than 100,000, and outside 
of Washington 500,000 or more. Many old offices had 
fixed rates of pay for each and every employee from the 
head of the bureau to the messenger boy. These annual 
appropriation rates were not changed materially from year 


to year. 

host six years ago, on account of the increase in living 
costs, Congress provided additional compensation or what 
is commonly called a bonus. After a few years it was 
established at $240 a year for employees receiving $2,500 
or less. This furnished an increase of pay ranging from a 
little less than ten per cent to sixty per cent. For various 
reasons many employees were not included in the law 

ranting this bonus. Postal employees had been classified 
by Act of Congress and did not receive it; neither did those 
employees whose pay was fixed by wage boards, it being 
considered that their pay was adjusted to that of similar 
employment in their locality. This grant by Congress was 
not in any sense a bonus and was not so described. It was 
additional compensation given, no doubt, in lieu of a 
revision by law of rates of pay to conform to the changed 
condition brought about by hs war. 

The inequalities which no doubt existed from the begin- 
ning of the Government in the pay of persons in the several 
executive departments and establishments have been the 
subject of discussion in Congress and elsewhere on many 
occasions. They could not be avoided under the lack of 
system in classification. The necessity for getting rid of 
iene undesirable conditions and of establishing a perma- 
nent system providing gcse the same pay for all 
work similar in duties and responsibilities and demanding 
the same requirements as to education, experience, etc., 
has been recognized by Congress for many years. Through 
the report of the Congressional Joint Commission on a 
Reclassification of Salaries, a commission created by law, 
Congress had presented to it a plan of classification for the 
employees at the seat of Government. Several bills were 
introduced, and since that report was made three years 
ago the subject had been before Congress. Finally “The 

assification Act of 1923” was approved March 4, 1923. 

This law provides for a Personnel Classification Board, 
consisting of three members—one from the Bureau of the 
Budget, one from the Civil Service Commission, and one 
from the Bureau of Efficiency. The law designates this 
as an “ex officio board.” On March 5, a meeting of the 
heads of these bureaus was held and the representatives 
of each was designated to serve as a member of the Board. 
The advantage of an ex officio board which Congress prob- 
ably had in mind is that a new bureau or organization is 
not created, but the members of the Board have other 
permanent work and naturally are not anxious that the 
amas connected with the ex officio board shall be pro- 
longed. 


While in the law there are established certain services 
and grades with rates of compensation fixed for each grade 
and a brief description as to the classes of positions which 
are included in each grade, it may be said generally that 
the law places upon the Personnel Classification Board 
and upon the several departments and establishments the 
duty of establishing uniform and adequate rates of pay 
for each position (defined in the law as a specific civilian 
office or employment), excepting those in the Postal Service 
and certain positions in the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia. 

It is not known how many positions are included within 
the scope of the work assigned to the Personnel Classifica- 
tion Board, but it may be roughly estimated that the 
number exceeds 200,000. By section 5 of the Act the 
Board is required to make a survey of the field services 
and to report to Congress at its session beginning in 
December next schedules of positions, grades, and salaries 
for such services. The report is to include a list prepared 
by the head of each department, after consultation with 
the Board and in accordance with a uniform procedure 
prescribed by it, allocating all field positions in his depart- 
ment to their appropriate grades in the schedules and 
fixing the aaa rate of compensation of each employee. 
While the term “field service” is not defined in the law, 
it is understood to be those branches of the public service 
having stations away from the seat of Government. 

It will be noticed that the survey to be made by the 
Board does not exclude anyone in a field service. It 
evidently is required that the survey include the Diplomatic 
and Consular Services, from ambassadors down, and 
include in the Customs Service, the Internal Revenue 
Service, and all other branches, those officers appointed 
by the President after confirmation by the Senate as well 
as employees holding the smallest positions. The magni- 
tude of the task and the difficulties to be met and overcome 
within the short period of about eight months indicate 
clearly that no completion of all the work assigned to the 
Personnel Classificatio1. Board was expected by December. 
Many duties can be performed after the report has been 
made to Congress, for as to the personnel at the seat of 
Government it is clearly stated that the new rates of pay 
will not become effective until July 1, 1924, and as to the 
personnel in the field services the Board’s report must 
first be adopted by Congress, with such modifications as 
may be deemed necessary. ngress must legislate in 
some form to establish a classification and make the neces- 
gary spuemeeaeee before the new rates of pay can become 
effective. It is expected that Congress will act in time to 
make them effective July 1, 1924, and thus the $240 a year 
additional compensation will not be required for the fol- 
lowing fiscal year. 

It is said that in the public service at Washington or in 
the field there is almost every class of work that is found 
in any private establishment. The activities of the Gov- 
ernment in research work, in promotion of agriculture and 
commerce, in the regulation of business and of transporta- 
tion and many other lines of useful work, make the need 
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for personal services in professional, scientific, and technical 
work, as varied as the professions and sciences. 

While it is made the duty of the heads of departments 
and establishments to allocate all employees to their proper 
grades and recommend rates of compensation, the power 
of review and revision given to the Personnel Classification 
Board is broad. Congress made no appropriation for the 
work of the Board, leaving it to secure its helpers by 
detail from the several departments. It would seem clear 
that Congress recognized the fact that the Board could 
accomplish nothing more than planning, supervising, and 
reviewing the work of others. It seems to have 4 a 
purpose to make use of the ability, and experience, of a 
great number of Government people. Whether or not this 
was the purpose of Congress, it is evident that the Board 
could do but a fraction of the work placed upon it unless 
it had the fullest cooperation of many hundreds of the 
most efficient and best informed people in the various lines 
of work the Government is doing. 

The first problem confronting .he Board is, therefore, 
so planning its work that it may use to the greatest ad- 
vantage all the experience in each line that exists in the 
service, and using it at the right time and in the right 
manner, to the end that its report to Congress next 
December may contain a definite plan accompanied by a 
full statement of the facts. Thus Congress will be in a 
position by legislation to establish the principles upon 
which classification shall rest and define the limitations 
upon the powers of a more permanent organization to be 
created and charged with the duty of putting into effect 
the principles socstablished. As the future law may direct, 
employees will be allocated to their appropriate grades and 
rates of compensation commensurate with the duties per- 
formed, thus equalizing throughout the Government serv- 
ce rates of pay for work of similar character and requiring 
similar ability and experience. In other words, it is safe 
to say that after Congress has legislated, the greater task 
of putting the system into effect will be undertaken, it is 
hardly to be expected that all of the inequalities will be 
eliminated for several years. A classification scheme must 
of course be one that grows, one to be changed to fit new 
conditions, and is built up, remodeled, and revised from 
day to day in accordance with fixed principles and limita- 
tions prescribed by law. etl ot 

In beginning its work the Personnel Classification Board 
recognize that the most urgent task confronting it was 
the survey of the field services. It is not so difficult, nor 
does it take a long time, to secure accurate information 
regarding the personnel at the seat of Government, but 
when it is remembered that the field services extend, 
through some representatives, into every civilized country 
in the world, the task of securing the first definite informa- 
tion as a foundation on which to work requires many 
months. The Board has prepared a questionnaire contain- 
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ing twenty-five items which has been sent, through the 
several departments, to all field offices and stations. As 
to each employee it is intended to find out not only what 
particular Coach of the service he is serving, but the 
exact location of his headquarters, his official title, his 
customary office title, his rate of pay, hours of work, 
whether he has any perquisites in the way of quarters, 
subsistence, etc., or himself has obligations to furnish 
facilities or equipemnt, such as transportation, uniforms, 
etc., and whether he holds any other position with the 
Government or with any State or local government. It 
is intended that the employee’s schooling shall be indicated 
and that his duties s all be accurately described with 
particular reference to whether he works under direction 
or supervision or has the supervision and direction of 
others and, if so, how many and what classes of employees. 
The questionnaire contemplates that it shall be filled out 
by the employee’s immediate superior, so far as practicable. 
Then it shall be submitted to the employee, who will agree 
to it or note his exceptions if he Tae not think it an 
accurate description. The blank then provides for the 
head of the field office or station to indicate what education 
and experience is essential or desirable in the case of a 
new employee being engaged for the position held by the 
employee named on the questionnaire, with customary 
questions as to the requirements concerning judgment, 
speed, trustworthiness, etc., and whether experience is 
required and, if so, the kind and extent and the technical 
education, if any, required. 

The Board has not yet formulated its entire program 
of work, but is engaged upon that at the present time. It 
is vital to success that it determine at an early date the 
work that must be done before its report in Tisecedser, 
and those classes of work that can be done later. 

The Board recognizes the interest of the public in the 
work of classification, for the public are served by the 
Government employees. It can be safely said that the 
employees very naturally are interested, and have a right 
to te. in securing properly adjusted pay for their labor. 
It must be understood that the benefit to them is not in 
immediate increase of pay—that may not result. The 
certainty of the opportunity of advancement by study 
and hard work to higher positions is a distinct benefit. 
The improvement in the public service expected from 
classification will be a benefit to the people of the whole 
country in making more economical and efficient their 
public service and thus procuring the best service possible 
to be obtained for the money contributed in the form of 
taxes. The people of the country favor for Government 
employees the same treatment they expect for themselves 
in their own lines of endeavor, and when a proper system 
has been worked out and put into operation by law there 
will be established a higher standard of employment and 
a model, it may be, for some other employer. 
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Reclassification and the Budget 
By W. F. Willoughby 


Director, Institute for Government Research 


N no small degree the perfecting of the budget system is 
] dependent upon the accomplishment of three major re- 
forms in other branches of national administration; the 
regrouping of the administrative services departmentally, so 
that the figures for all services whose activities fall in the 
same general field and which should have close working rela- 
tions with each other will appear in close cooperation with 
each other in the budget statements and appropriation acts; 
the reform of the system of accounting and reporting, so that 
financial data needed for budgetary and general control pur- 
poses will be automatically produced and rendered available ; 
and the reclassification of personnel, so that a uniform and 
equitable basis may be secured for making provision for this 
important feature of administrative needs. 

Under conditions as they have existed, the Bureau of the 
Budget has been compelled to pass upon the requests of serv- 
ices for employees without any means of ‘determining in an 
accurate manner the nature of these requests. With a 
standard classification of positions, uniform terminology in 
designating positions, and a scheme of compensation cor- 
responding to the importance of the work to be done, such as 
is provided for by the Classification Act, this lack of knowl- 
edge and uncertainty will be eliminated. All the spending 
services, the bureau of the budget, the appropriation commit- 
tees and Congress itself will be speaking in the same terms 
and with knowledge. What has been a complicated problem 
will be reduced to the simple one of determining numbers; 
that is, the number of each designated position for which 
provision shall be made. 


Of equal, if not greater importance, will be the fact that 
the new system will lay the basis for, if it will not auto- 
matically do away with the necessity for what is known as 
the “statutory rolls.” This consists in the designation in de- 
tail in the appropriation acts or general statutes of the num- 
ber and compensation of the employees that may be employed 
in the designated positions. That this practise results in a 
rigidity of organization and an inability on the part of the 
spending services to meet their varying needs that is detri- 
mental to efficiency in operation is recognized. It has been 
adopted by Congress however, us the only effective means 
that it has had of controlling the spending services in respect 
to this important class of their expenditures. Now it must 
be evident that the adoption of a standard classification of 
positions and corresponding salaries will set up a control 
much greater than Congress seeks to exercise at the present 
time through its recurrent statutory designation, since such 
system defines in detail the character of work comprehended 
by each position, the qualificaticns required of its incumbent, 
and the compensation attached to it. Under this system 
Congress will continue to get in the budgetary estimates the 
same detailed information regarding che number and com- 
pensation of persons employed by each service and the num- 
ber that is desired for the year to which the budget relates 
that it has received in the past; indeed it will get this infor- 
mation in still greater detail and in a form infinitely more 
intelligible. In acting upon this information it will not be 
necessary for it however to reproduce this detail in the ap- 
propriation acts. All that will be required will be to fix the 
total that may be expended for salaries and wages. 


Recommendations for Further Reform in the Civil Service—cont’d from p. 205 


with the administration, assign them to the so-called key 
positions for the length of time that administration was in 
power and at the end of that time (4 years) they would re- 
tire from that particular assignment without loss of either 
rank or pay and be reassigned to a like position under some 
other department. ‘The details of a plan, such as has been 
very meagerly outlined, could be worked out so that the en- 
trance into the Civil Service employment of the government 
would be distributed throughout the whole of the United 
States, the candidates themselves representative of their par- 
ticular locality, their appointment depending solely upon the 
individual merit of each appointee by an examination taken 
after the appointment. The promotions from rank to rank 
and grade to grade depending entirely upon the individual 
efforts of each employee as evidenced by examinations taken 
for each promotion. And yet the will of the people, as ex- 
pressed at the polls in demanding a change in the administra- 
tion of affairs, could be accomplished through the tenure of 
office in the assignment of any particular employee to any 
particular place, without injustice to the employee who is 
superseded by the new assignee; for the assignment to a posi- 
tion would not affect the grade or rank held by any particu- 
lar employee any more than the assignment of a Colonel of 
Infantry to the head of any one of the Bureaus in the War 
Department affects the grade and salary of that officer. The 
object of such a law is to create an army, if this term can be 
used, of Civil Service employees as nearly perfect as to grade 
and rank and regulations governing the conduct and privi- 


leges of such employees, as is the regular Army and Navy. 
From this army of civil employees each incoming administra- 
tion could find men in hearty accord with the principles and 
aims of the incoming administration to fill the assignment to 
the various key positions and thus the will of the people, as 
expressed at the polls, could be carried out without working 
injustice to any faithful government servant and the principle 
of rotation in office which is the foundation of American form 
of government would be augmented rather than limited as it 
is today under the present Civil Service law. 

President Grant in December, 1869, in his message to Con- 
gress called attention to the necessity of the President in hav- 
ing the administrative officers in accord with him in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“What faith can an executive put in officials forced on him, 
and those, too, whom he has suspended for reason? How 
will such officials be likely to serve an administration which 
they know does not trust them ?” 

If a President of the United States could have this feeling 
toward men held in office against the will of the executive, 
how much more suspicious and resentful will the American 
people beco’ against an administration in power which 
holds in off | men whom the American people have dis- 
credited at tu.c polls? Some such way as is above described 
must be found whereby the American people can have their 
mandate for a change obeyed without working injustice to 
the faithful government employees who have devoted their 
whole lives to honest, efficient, public service—Contributed. 
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By Luther C. Steward 
President, National Federation of Federal Employees 


HE Classification Act of 1923 is a companion piece to 

l the Budget Act. About one-half of the administra- 

tive costs of the government are for materials, the 
other half for personnel. The system under which the per- 
sonnel has been recruited, assigned and compensated, from 
the time three generations ago when the government depart- 
ments wer: a small aggregation of clerkships, to the present, 
with their vast size and complexity, is a thing which may 
almost be said to have “just growed.” Employment man- 
agement, employment policy on the part of the government, 
has been practically non-existent. Appropriations for sala- 
ries have been made more or less blindly by Congress, poli- 
ticians have interfered with the department administrators, 
inequalities and injustices have impaired the morale of the 
employees, and the service inevitably has suffered. Waste 
and ineffectiveness have increased expenditures, discouraged 
the public officers and reacted in the public mind against the 
service itself. 

The Classification Act is the beginning of a modern em- 
ployment policy for the government. 

It is not a perfect law. It is only a beginning. But it 
lays down the basic principles for a sound classification, and 
establishes the machinery for putting them into effect. 

From the employees’ viewpoint, now that the Classifica- 
tion machinery is set up, the important thing is to secure 
their own continuous participation in its operation. Not 
only for .the sake of democratic principle is this important. 
It is necessary for good and lasting results. 

Concretely stated, the principles urged by the National 
Federation of Federal Employees as fundamental to the suc- 
cessful operation of the Classification machinery are as fol- 
lows: 

1. That the Civil Service all over the country should be 
viewed as a whole and classified by one consistent plan ; there- 
fore, that material already gathered for the District of Co- 
lumbia should be treated as an integral part of the general 
scheme and not as a separate proposition. 

2. That the survey of positions, wherever conducted, shall 
afford every employee as well as his superior officer an oppor- 
tunity to describe his own duties. 

3. That the survey shall not depend upon long-range re- 
port but upon direct observation and investigation of facts in 
typical localities for the respective branches of the service. 

4. That the specification of duties and titles and the fixing 
of ranges of compensation shall be worked out by committees 
instead of by individuals. 

5. That opportunity be afforded for representatives of 
groups of employees to represent their collective viewpoint 
in matters affecting such groups. 

6. In view of the wide scope of the work of reclassification 
and its importance both to the employees and the Govern- 
ment, as full an understanding of the problem as possible 
should be had by all affected. This principle of fairness, it 
has been proved by experience, cannot be minimized or disre- 
garded as a factor in the successful conduct of such an under- 
taking. . 

7. In view of the public character of the work, the records 
of the Personnel Board should be open to the public. The 


conclusions of the Board will necessarily be based upon sub- 
stantial reasons, and public support will add strength to the 
Board’s hands. 
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The Importance of Reclassification to the Employee 
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By Ethel Smith 


Legislative Secy., National Women’s Trade Union League 


EX equality in civil service salaries is now required by 
law. “In determining the rate of compensation which 
an employee shall receive, the principle of equal com- 

pensation for equal work irrespective of sex shall be fol- 
lowed.” Thus the Classification Act of 1923, superseding a 
statute of 1870, which says, “Women may, in the discretion 
of the head of any department, be appointed to any of the 
clerkships therein authorized by law, upon the same requi- 
sites and conditions, and with the same compensation as are 
prescribed for men.” 

Three kinds of handicaps have existed for women in the 
civil service. First of all is the historical distrust men feel 
as to women’s ability—the instinctive masculine refusal to 
admit women as competitors on equal terms, instead of de- 
pendents and inferiors. Unconsciously, perhaps, but none 
the less stubbornly, the man-made government establishments 
cannot see women’s ability for what it is. 

Then there is the franker discrimination of administrative 
officers, many of whom will admit that they “don’t want a 
woman in the office”; or “we must save the better jobs for 
the men”; “a woman ought not to hold an executive posi- 
tion, because men don’t like to work under women,” or, “no 
woman ought to be paid more than $1800 a year.” All 
variations of prejudice, discrimination, and assertive sex sel- 
fishness have been manifested, and this was legal—“‘at the dis- 
cretion of the head of the department.” It is legal no longer. 

The third, less conspicuous, but just as important type of 
handicap for women in the government service, is the de- 
pressing effect of the wages in corresponding occupations in 
outside industry. Irrespective of their relative skill, women 
in the government’s big mechanical establishments such as the 


- printing offices, the engraving bureau, mail equipment shop, 


the flag and mattress making departments of the navy yard, 
the government factories of the Army—these, and similar 
occupations filled by women are paid less than the porters and 
messengers and truck pushers who handle the product of 
these women’s hands. 

They are paid much less than men in the same trades who 
are doing different but not more difficult work. There is no 
reason in justice why plate printers’ assistants should receive 
less than other press feeders; nor why typists should receive 
less than linotypists. The principal reason is that women are 
still under the traditional handicap of sex, or rather sex 
prejudice. 

Neither the Classification Act nor any other law can wipe 
out sex prejudice, it is true. But this act, by requiring equal 
pay for equal work and providing an administrative agency, 
which is also required to act as a court of review, creates a 
standard-fixing power which must act publicly according to 
the requirements fixed by law. Employees must be allocated 
to their respective salary grades on the basis of duties, quali- 
fications and efficiency records. Promotions are made on the 
same basis. The power of review by the Board, which in- 
volves the right of appeal by the employee, lies in the central 
administrative agency, the Personnel Classification Board. 
‘The women employees have the chance to make their case and 
require the enforcement of the statute. 

In the campaign for the passage of the Classification Act, 
seven national organizations of women cooperated and estab- 
lished a joint committee of their legislative representatives in 
Washington for the purpose. Since the bill was passed that 
committee has reorganized for the purpose of following and 
cooperating in the administration of the law, and assisting 
with any needed amendments in the next Congress. 
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Groups of Federal Employees for whom Reclassification of Wage 
- Rates has been Authorized 
Prepared by The U.S. Bureau of Efficiency 
















CLASSIFYING 


SERVICE. AGENCY 





Joint | 
Committee, 


I. Military and Naval Services, etc. 


I ins nsceaseniancabiiciuuniiminanomeninnies i 

. Female Nurses of the Army..................... 
i er ee 

Female Nurses of the Navy....... 
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ee 

Commissioned Officers of Coast and 
Geodetic Survey.——...............-.---.-------- 

. Commissioned Officers of Public Health 
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II. Civil 


1. Postal Service * 


(a) Post Ofhces— 
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Commission. 
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(2) Supervisory officials._. 
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(b) Railway Mail Service... 
(c) Inspection Service... 
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3. Departmental 


Departmental 


Congressional 

suc- 

ceeded by Special 

Committees of Sen- 

ate and House..... 
‘ 


Joint Congressional 


Navy Wage Adjust- 

ment Board._.._- 
Departmental Heads 
and Bureau of Eff- 
Ci iaisicwrisenn 


ESTIMATE OF NUMBER OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES CLASSIFIED. FIGURES 
FOR EACH SERVICE ARE AS OF 
june 30, 1922 


















DATE OF LEGISLATION 
OR OTHER AUTHORTIY 








Civil Service: 
Classified and 


Military R 
Unclassified 



















139,673 


June 10, 1922 (42 Stat. 625) 
7 828 














June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. 1045) 


51,946 
4,328 
93,914 


aa 44,186 
gl 20, 683 
550 


Sept. 16,1920) ss 54,115 
Oct. 27, 1920 











| Sena Nestebcinceatsh Sheed 47,314 


Lethaia inccipescaascooekosmautrcaleicaapa eens 62,589 


* Does not include employees of the Post Office Department in the District of Columbia. 


Changes Introduced by Reclassification 
(Continued from page 209) 


Old Way 


a careful review of the situation and conference with those 
possessed of detailed information. 

The public was never informed of the real situation. It 
never could learn the aggregate annual expenditures for 
personal services. No one could tell what the govern- 
ment payroll was, much less how it was distributed among 
organization units and projects. The public could get no 
data upon which it could form an intelligent opinion as to 
whether the salaries being paid the employees were reason- 
able, niggardly, or extravagant, and if it could have made 
an investigation, it would have found that they were all 
three at the same time, because there was no adequate 
device for making the salaries uniformly fair. 


New Way 


is being done is the greatest step in advance. The salary 
schedule itself and the classes developed under it will give 
a fairly accurate understanding of the general line of 
salaries being paid. Statistics for departments, bureaus, 
and offices by services, grades, and classes, with the use of 
the standard titles to be set up under the law, will permit 
of ready analysis and coma through possession of the 
facts and be a material aid in the perfection of the new 
budget system. The Act as a whole is in short a big 
stick in getting the personnel system of the government 
on the scientific or fact basis; and real Congressional and 
— control can come only through possession of the 
acts. 
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Provisions of the Agricultural Credit Act of 1923 


S. 4280—Public Law No. 503. 


Approved March 3, 1923 


Digest Prepared by the Department of Agriculture 


Title I.—Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
Section 1—Amends section 1 of the Federal Farm Loan Act by prefix- 


ing to it “TITLE I” and slightly changing the wording thereof. 
Section 2—Amends the Federal Farm Loan Act by adding at the end 


thereof “TITLE II”, involving the following provisions: 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Section 201—Authorizes the Federal Farm Loan Board to charter 
twelve Federal intermediate credit banks, one in each of the twelve cities 
now having Federal land banks. The officers and directors of the several 
Federal land banks are made ex officio officers and directors of the Federal 
intermediate credit banks. These banks are given the usual corporate 
powers, and may act as fiscal agents of the government. 


DISCOUNTS AND LOANS 

Section 202—Federal intermediate credit banks may (1) discount and 
purchase agricultural and live-stock paper for and from banks, live- 
stock loan companies, agricultural credit corporations, Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, and various cooperative associations, (2) purchase 
and sell debentures of Federal intermediate credit banks, (3) make loans 
direct to cooperative associations under specified conditions. Loans, ad- 
vances and discounts must have a maturity of not less than six months 
nor more than three years. 


ISSUANCE OF DEBENTURES 


Section 203—Federal intermediate credit banks: may issue and sell 
collateral trust debentures with maturity of not to exceed five years 
secured by discounted or purchased agricultural and live-stock paper 
under rules prescribed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. The amount 
of such debentures outstanding must at no time exceed ten times the 
paid-up capital and surplus of the bank. The U. S. Government is to 
assume no liability on these debentures. 

RATES OF DISCOUNT 

Section 204—Discount rates are to be established in the first place by 
each Federal intermediate credit bank with the approval of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, and such rates later must not exceed by more than 
1% the rate paid on debentures. Paper discounted must not involve a 
rate to the borrower higher than 114% above discount rate. Debentures 
may be bought at or below par and retired before maturity. 


CAPITAL STOCK 

Section 205—Each intermediate credit bank shall have capital stock 
of $5,000,000, which stock is to be subscribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

APPLICATION OF EARNINGS 

Section 206—The joint expenses of the Federal land banks, joint stock 
land banks and the Federal intermediate credit banks shall be appor- 
tioned between them by the Federal Farm Loan Board. The net earn- 
ings of the Federal intermediate credit banks shall be paid one-half to 
the United States and one-half into a surplus fund until such fund equals 
100% of the subscribed capital stock, after which 10% of the net earn- 
ings are added to the surplus and the remaining earnings are paid to the 
United States as a franchise tax. In case of dissolution of a Federal 
intermediate credit bank the net assets, if any, become the property 
of the United States. 


LIABILITY ON DEBENTURES 
Section 207—Each Federal intermediate credit bank has direct lia- 
bility for interest and capital on its own debentures and contingent lia- 
bility on debentures issued by other intermediate credit banks. 


EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


Section 208—The Comptroller of the Currency is required to furnish 
reports on national banks, and elaborate provisions are made for the 
examination of other institutions with which the Federal intermediate 
credit banks deal or contemplate dealing, as well as for the examination 
of the Federal intermediate credit banks themselves and of the security 
on the basis of which credits are extended by these banks. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
Section 209—The Federal Farm Loan Board is authorized to make 
necessary rules and regulations for carrying out the provisions of this 
title. 
TAX EXEMPTION : 
Section 210—The tax exemption privileges enjoyed by the Federal 
land banks are extended to the Federal intermediate credit banks. 
PENALTY PROVISIONS 
Section 211—Penalties are provided for false statements or fraudulent 
acts on the part of officers, agents, or receivers of these banks, and for 
counterfeiting its debentures or other papers. 
UNAUTHORIZED COMMISSIONS ; 
Section 212—No Federal intermediate credit bank shall receive fees or 
commissions other than those specifically authorized. 
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Title II.—National Agricultural Credit Corporations 
FORMATION 


Section 201—Authorizes the organization of National agricultural 
credit corporations by five or more natural persons, by filing articles of 
incorporation with the Comptroller of the Currency. 


REQUISITES OF ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 
Section 202—Prescribes contents of articles of incorporation and 
enumerates powers which include usual powers of a corporation. Term 
of incorporation shall be fifty years. 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS THAT MAY BE PERFORMED 
Section 203—Among the credit transactions which may be performed 
are the discount, rediscount, or purchase and sale of various credit papers 
issued or drawn for an “agricultural purchase.” The term of discount 
must not exceed nine months except in the case of breeding live-stock or 
dairy herds, when the discount period may be three years. The cor- 
porations may also deal in U. S. securities and may act as fiscal agents of 
the United States. 
DEBENTURES 
These corporations may also issue debentures under supervision of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The government shall assume no liability 
on the debentures. 
LIMITATIONS ON LOANS AND DEBENTURES 
Section 204—Prescribes certain limitations on the amount of loans to 
individuals and corporations, and limits amount of debentures to ten 
times the paid-in capital and surplus. 
INTEREST RATES LIMITED TO THOSE PERMITTED BY STATE LAWS 
Section 205—The interest or discount rates charged by agricultural 
credit corporations may not exceed the rate permitted by State laws, 
and willful violation of this forfeits the claim to the entire interest on 
note or bill involved. 
CAPITAL STOCK 
Section 206—An agricultural credit corporation must have capital 
stock of not less than $250,000, 50 per cent of which must be paid in 
before beginning business and the balance within six months. 
REDISCOUNT CORPORATIONS 
Section 207—Corporations with a capital stock of not less than $1,000,000 
may be organized which shall have power to rediscount agricultural 
paper for National agricultural credit corporations, and for banks or 
trust companies which are members of the Federal Reserve System, and 
to deal in various forms of credit paper secured by readily marketable 
agricultural products with a maturity of not more than nine months. 
They may also exercise most of the other powers conferred on the smaller 
corporations organized under this part of the Act. 
FURTHER REQUIREMENTS BEFORE BEGINNING BUSINESS 
Section 208—Agricultural credit corporations are required to deposit 
with the Federal reserve bank of their district an amount not less than 
25% of their paid-in capital stock and to keep on deposit with such 
bank at all times a sum not less than 734 per cent of their aggregate 
indebtedness. 
SUPERVISION BY COMPTROLLER OF CURRENCY AND OTHER ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROVISIONS 
Section 209-—Provides for the supervision of agricultural credit cor- 
porations by the Comptroller of the Currency and authorizes the appoint- 
ment for this purpose of an additional Deputy Comptroller. e cost 
of such supervision is to be assessed against the corporations supervised. 
FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBERS MAY BECOME STOCKHOLDERS 
Section 210—Members of the Federal Reserve System may with the 
consent of the Comptroller of the Currency invest not more than 10 
per cent of their paid-in capital and surplus in the stock of one or more 
agricultural credit corporations. 
TAXATION 
Section 211—Provides that states shall tax corporations under this 
Act on the same plan only as they tax national banking associations. 
DEPOSIT OF MONEYS 
Section 212—Agricultural credit corporations may keep their moneys 
on deposit subject to check in any member bank of the Federal Reserve 
System. 
EXISTING LOAN COMPANIES MAY COME UNDER THIS LAW 
Section 213—Provides that agricultural or live-stock loan corporations 
incorporated under State law may upon complying with certain con- 
ditions, reorganize under the provisions of this Act. 
CONSOLIDATION 
Section 214—Provides for the consolidation under certain conditions 
of agricultural credit corporations. 
INSOLVENCY 
Section 215—Prescribes method of procedure in case of insolvency, 
receivership or liquidation of National agricultural credit corporations. 
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PENALTIES 
Section 216—Provides penalties for wrongful or fraudulent acts by 
officers or employees, or agents of national agricultural credit corpora- 
tions. Limits the use of “ National agricultural credit” in the corporate 
name to corporations organized under this Act. 


_RIGHT TO AMEND Pi 
Section 217—Reserves right to amend, alter, or repeal provisions of 
this Title. 


Title I1].—Amendments to Federal Farm Loan Act 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD INCREASED TO 7 MEMBERS 

Section 301—The Federal Farm Loan Board is increased from five to 
seven, including the Secretary of the Treasury and six appointed mem- 
bers. Not more than three of the appointed members shall be of the 
same political party. . 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES OF BOARD ASSESSED AGAINST BANKS 

Section 302—A biennial assessment shall be made by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board of the salaries and expenses of such Board and of 
examiners, registrars and others employed, against the Federal and 
joint stock land banks in proportion to their gross assets. 


BRANCHES OF FEDERAL LAND BANKS IN TERRITORIES OF UNITED STATES 

Section 303—Any Federal land bank may with the approval of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board establish a branch in Porto Rico or in Alaska. 
Loans by such branches limited to $10,000 to any one individual and 
term of loan must not exceed 20 years. 

PERMANENT ORGANIZATION OF FEDERAL LAND BANKS 

Section 304—The permanent organization of the Federal land bansk 
shall be established under a board of seven directors chosen as follows: 
Three directors known as local directors are to be elected by the associa- 
tions, these to be elected one for each of three divisions into which each 
land bank district is to be divided. Stockholders of the land bank in 
each division whether these be associations or borrowers through agen- 
cies first nominate one candidate for the Board. From a list of the ten 
candidates receiving the largest nomination vote, the stockholders of 
the division then elect one Board member. Three directors are to be 
appointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board and to be known as district 
directors. Each association and each borrower through agencies also 
nominate one candidate for director at large, and from the three persons 
having the largest number of votes for nominee for this position the 
Federal Farm Loan Board selects a director at large. The latter is 
chairman of the Board of Directors for his term of office. After the first 
election all directors are chosen for three-years. 
ACTIVITIES OF SEC.-TREASURERS OF NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 

RESTRICTED 

Section 305—Amends section 7, Federal Farm Loan Act, by providing 
that no secretary-treasurer of a national farm loan association shall 
engage in making land mortgage loans, eligible at a Federal land bank, 
through or for any other land mortgage company or agency. 

USE OF LOANS LIBERALIZED 

Section 306—The fourth paragraph of Section 12 of the Act is amended 
by including among the purposes for which loans may be made, the 
liquidation of any existing indebtedness. 

MORTGAGE-LOAN LIMIT INCREASED 

Section 307—The seventh paragraph of section 12 of the Act is amended 

by raising the loan limit from $10,000 to $25,000. 


CONSOLIDATED BONDS 
Section 308—The Federal land banks are authorized to issue consoli- 
dated bonds of the twelve banks through the agency of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. The presidents of the twelve banks will constitute a bond 
committee. 
Section 309—Paragraph 8 of Section 22 of the Act is amended in line 
with the new provisions in Section 308 above. 
REFERENCE TO AGENT OMITTED IN LIABILITY PROVISION 
Section 310—Section 25 of the Act is amended by omitting reference 
to the agent through whom loans are granted to farmers in connection 


with liability on default under terms of an endorsed first mortgage but , 


leaving an association liable as in the original Act. 


LIQUIDATION OF NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 311—Prescribes that in case of liquidation of a National farm 
loan association its stock shall be cancelled and stock issued instead 
direct to borrowers. Double liability of borrowers not affected by such 
change of stock holdings. 


Title IV.—Amendments to the Federal Reserve Act 


STATE BANKS AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

Section 401—State banks may enter the Federal Reserve System when 
their capital is 60% of the amount required of national banks similarly 
located, providing that capital within reasonable time be increased to 
amount required of national banks. 

FEDERAL RESERVE DISCOUNTS 

Section 402—Redefines paper arising out of commercial transactions, 
and prescribes plan of discount charges on bills payable at sight, by 
Federal reserve banks. 

SPECIAL RULE FOR ACCEPTANCES 

Section 403—Acceptances may be discounted by Federal reserve banks 
for 90 days, but such term may be 6 months if secured by warehouse 
receipts on readily murketable staples. 


AGRICULTURAL AND LIVE-STOCK PAPER 

Section 404—Federal reserve banks authorized to discount paper 
drawn for an agricultural purpose, for 9 months instead of 6, which has 
hitherto been the limit. Such discounts may also be made for Federal 
intermediate credit banks, and National agricultural credit corporations. 
The definition of “agricultural purpose” is broadened in several par- 
ticulars and made to include grading, processing, etc., by cooperative 
associations of producers. 

ACCEPTANCES OF INSTITUTIONS AUTHORIZED 

Section 405—Federal reserve banks may with the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board purchase and sell in the open market, acceptances 
of Federal intermediate credit banks, and National agricultural credit 
corporations. 

DEPOSITORIES 

Section 406—The Federal reserve banks may act as depositories for 
any fiscal agents of Federal intermediate credit banks or National agri- 
cultural credit corporations. 


REPEAL OF FORMER AMENDMENT 
Section 407—Repeals amendment to Federal Reserve Act passed 
April 13, 1920. 


Title V.—Miscellaneous Provisions 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 
Section 501—Active life of the War Finance Corporation extended to 
February 29, 1924. 
Section 502—Amends parts of War Finance Corporation Act in line 
with provisions of Section 501 above. 
Section 503—Amends parts of War Finance Corporation Act in line 
with Section 501 above. 
INDEBTEDNESS OF NATIONAL BANKS 
Section 504—Amends Section 5202 of Revised Statutes by including 
liabilities under “Section 202” above in those removed from the limita- 
tions regarding national banking associations. 
Section 505—(omitted), apparently an error in numbering. 
JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 
Section 506—A joint congressional committee of three members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate and five members of 
the corresponding committee in the House, provided for, whose duties 
shall be to study the question of getting state banks to join the Federal 
Reserve System, and to report findings to Congress. 


, SEPARABILITY PROVISION 

Section 507—The declaring of one part of Act unconstitutional shall 

not invalidate other parts. 
DEFINITIONS 

Section 508—Defines Federal Farm Loan Act and Federal Reserve 

Act as used in this Act. 
: NAME OF THIS ACT 
Section 509—This Act may be cited as Agricultural Credits Act of 1923 


Federal Agencies Having Jurisdiction over Rural Credit System 


I—Federal Farm Loan Bureau, U. S. Treasury Dept. 
MEMBERS OF THE BOARD: 

Chairman (ex-officio)—Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Farm Loan Commissioner and Executive 


Charles E. Lobdell. 

Robert A, Cooper, John H. Guill; one vacancy. 

New Members—Appointed under provision of Agricul- 
tural Credits Act of 1923, approved March 3, 1923: N. S. 
Corey, Elmer S. Landes. 

I1—Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, U. S. 
Department of the Treasury. 


Officer— 


Comptroller of the Currency—Henry M. Dawes. 

I1I—Federal Reserve Board. 

Chairman—Andrew W. Mellon, Secy. of the Treasury. 

Governor—D. R. Crissinger. 

Vice-Governor—Edmund Platt. 

Adolph C. Miller, Charles $. Hamlin, John R. Mitchell 

1V—War Finance Corporation. 

Chairman—Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Managing Director—Eugene Meyer, Jr. 

Directors: Geo. R. Cooksey, D. W. Davis, Fred Starek. 
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Recent Government Publications of General Interest 


HE Government of the United States is the greatest of all modern publishers. It employs thousands of scientists, 


who are engaged the year round in making researches and investigations in all branches of agriculture and household 


_ economy, in geology, in mining, in electricity, in chemistry, in astronomy, in engineering, in aviation, in preventive 
medicine, in forestry, in irrigation, in shipping and railroad problems, in trade and manufactures. The results of all these 
activities are constantly reduced to print and poured out in an incessant flood from the Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington, the largest printing plant in the world. The greater number of these public documents are sold by the Superinten- 
dent of Documents. Price Lists of Government Publications descriptive of each available book or pamphlet are issued, and 
will be sent free on request by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Agriculture 


Eastern Bivue-Stem oF THE Brack Raspserry; by R. B. Wilcox. 
(Agriculture Department Circular No. 227, reprint.) Price, 5 
cents 

Covers distribution and damage, symptoms of the disease, distinction 
between eastern blue-stem and other diseases, cause of the disease, 
means of dissemination, and control. 


Cerery Growinc; by W. R. Beattie. (Farmers Bulletin 1269, reprint.) 
Price, 5 cents. 

Covers soils adapted to celery growing, fertilizers for celery, prepara- 
tion of the soil, growing celery plants, cultivation, diseases, blanching, 
harvesting, shipping, storage, varieties of celery, growing celery seed. 
Potato PropucTION IN THE SouTtH; by William Stuart. (Farmers 

Bulletin 1205, reprint) Price, 5 cents. 

Covers comparative cultural practices, potato production in the 
Southern states, seasonal crop divisions, the early or truck crop, the 
late or main crop, the fall crop, storage, summary. 

Pouttry Houses; by Alfred R. Lee. (Farmers Bulletin 1113, reprint.) 
Price, 5 cents. 

Covers location, floor space, house for small flock, remodeling poultry 

houses, floors, and interior arrangement. 


Education 

Some EXPERIMENTS IN Prescnoot Epucation; by Nina C. Vande- 
walker. (Kindergarten Circular No. 10.) Price, 5 cents. 

Covers interest in nursery schools, lectures by English specialist, and 
experimental school of several groups, etc. 

PREPARATION OF ScHoot Grounps For Piay Fietps AND ATHLETIC 
Events; by Dorothy Hutchinson. (Physical Education Series 
No. 1.) Price, 5 cents. 

Covers baseball, American football, field hockey, soccer, tennis, basket- 
ball, equipment, with bibliography. 

Report oF A SuRVEY OF THE University oF Arizona. (Education 
Bureau Bulletin, 1922, No. 36.) Price, 10 cents. 

Covers the University of Arizona, the State and the Federal Govern- 
ment, the organization of the university, internal administration, the 
faculty, with appendixes. 

Sratistics oF Pustic Scuoots, 1919-1920. (Education Bureau Bulletin 
1922, No. 37. Price, 5 cents. ae Re 

Covers preliminary survey, summary of statistics of public high 
schools from 1890-1920, summary of statistics of public high schools 
from 1907-1920, teachers in public high schools, pupils enrolled, pupils in 
military drill, graduates. 

Motuer Toncue OF THE Foretcn Stock; by William C. Hunt. (Four- 
teenth Census of the United States, Population, 1920.) Price, 15 
cents. 

Epucationat Directory, 1922-1923. Price, 15 cents. 

Covers the United States Bureau of Education, principal state school 
officers, county and other local superintendents of schools, directors of 
summer schools, librarians of public and society libraries, directors of 
library schools, directors of schools for social workers, etc. ; 
KINDERGARTEN Past AND Present, by Julia Wade Abbott. (Reprint 

from School Life, January, 1921.) Price, 5 cents. 


Dairy Products 
M Propuction on Forty-E1cut Wisconsin Farms, by 
Cost, ow. Mendon. (Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1144.) 


Price, 5 cents. ° 4 - 
Covers feed requirements and consumption, labor applied to milk pro- 


duction, other cost-incidentals, overhead, production and prices, sum- 
mary of costs, other considerations. 


Farm Forestry 
xinc WoopLAND PRoFITABLE IN THE SOUTHERN States; by Wilbur 
~ R. Mattoon. (Farmers Bulletin 1071, reprint.) Price, 5 cents. 
Covers how farm forestry pays, marketing timber profitably, supplying 
timber for farm needs, profitable employment for winter, protecting 
woodlands from injury, making waste land profitable, publications for 
reference, lantern slides and motion picture films. 
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Fisheries 


Fisneries Prosecutes By CALIFORNIA FISHERIES IN MEXICAN Waters; 
Rares Coleman. (Bureau of Fisheries Document No. 937.) 
rice, 5 cents. 


Food Selection 


Goop Proportions 1n THE Diet; by Caroline L. Hunt. (Farmers 
Bulletin 1313.) Price, 5 cents. Supersedes Farmers Bulletin 1228. 
Food selection is considered in regard to its adequacy, wholesomeness 
and cost. Tables for measuring food by weight and by caloric portions 
accompany the text. 
Corn anp Is Uses as Foop. (Farmers Bulletin 1236.) Free. Supple- 
ments the “Corn-meal bulletin,” Farmers Bulletin 565. 
Covers various corn products and corn preparation commonly in use, 
and contains more than sixty household recipes. 


Government Specifications 


Unrrep States GovVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS FOR VOLATILE MINERAL 
Spirits FOR THINNING Paints. (Bureau of Standards Circular No. 
99, reprint.) Price, 5 cents. 
Covers detection and removal of sperated water, sampling, laboratory 
examinatiens, basis of purchase. 
STANDARD SamPLes IssuED OR IN PREPARATION. Supplement to Bureau 
of Standards Circular No. 25.) Price, 5 cents. 
Covers summary of analysis, average analysis, pure chemicals, with 
general information. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


InreRstaTe Commerce Commission Reports, Vols. 69, May to July, 
1922; 70 (Finance Reports) June to December, 1921; Decisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Price, $2.00 each. 

Covers members of the commission, tables of decisions, table of cases 
cited, opinion of the commission, index digest. 


Labor 


CurLp Lazor anp THE Work oF Moruers IN THE BeEt-Sucar Inpus- 
try. (Report by the Children’s Bureau.) 
Covers hours of labor, ages of children, working and living conditions, 
etc., in Colorado and Michigan. 


Manganese 


Mancanese Deposits or EasteRN TENNESSEE; by G. W. Stone and 
F.C. Schrader. (Geological Survey Bulletin 737.) Price, 50 cents. 
Covers scope of the report, acknowledgments, previous work, geog- 
raphy of the region, the manganese deposits, manganese minerals, uses 
of manganese, method of mining, mining and prospects, etc. 


Petroleum 


ARGENTINE PETROLEUM INpusTRY AND TRapE; by George S. Brady. 
(Trade Information Bulletin No. 81.) Price, 5 cents. 

Covers petroleum production, the Comodoro Rivadavia fields, geo- 
logical aspects of the region, operations of private companies, history of 
the region, with general summary. 

REPORT OF THE FEDERAL TraDE ComMISsION ON ForEIGN OwNER- 
SHIP IN THE PetroLeum INpustry, February 12, 1923. Price, 15 
cents. 


Prices 
Retai Prices 1913, ro DecemBer, 1921. (Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 315.) Price, 20 cents. 
Covers summary of price on. scope of study and method of 
obtaining prices, explanation of tables, with appendixes. 


Road Construction 


Tue Resutts or Paysicay Tests or Roap-Burtpinc Rock From 1916 
To 1921, IncLusive. (Agriculture Department Bulletin No. 112.) 
Price, 10 cents. 

Covers crushing strength of compression test, interpretation of results 
of physical tests, general limiting test values for broken stone, etc. 
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Notes on the Constitution 


By Hon. Wa. Tyzter Pace 
A series of twelve articles setting forth the fundamental principles of the 
United States Government as prescribed in the Constitution 


Fifth Article—What the States May Do—Part I 


Next month: What the States May Do; which is expressly forbidden the Nation 


T IS a familiar rule of construction of the Constitution 
I that the sovereign powers vested in the-state govern- 
ments by their respective constitutions remained 
unaltered and unimpaired, except so far as they were 
granted to the government of the Unired States. That 
the intention of the framers of the Constitution in this 
respect might not be misunderstood this rule of interpre- 
tation is expressly declared in Article X of the Amendments, 
namely: “The powers not delegated to the United States 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 
The government of the United States, therefore, can claim 
no powers which are not granted to it by the Constitution, 
an ae powers actually granted must be such as are 
expressly given, or given by necessary implication. The 
general government, and the states, although both exist 
within the same territorial limits, are separate and distinct 
sovereignties, acting separately and independently of each 
other, within their respective spheres. e former in its 
appropriate sphere is supreme; but the states within the 
limits of their powers not granted, or, in the language of 
the 10th Amendment, “reserved,” are as independent of 
the general government as that government within its 
sphere is independent of the states. 

Few are the particular things simply and expressly given 
to the States by the Constitution, because they have all 

wers not expressly delegated to the Federal Government. 

ut it does, however, give certain other powers to the 
States and forbids them to the Nation. 

The States in the original Constitution are given power 
(1) over their militia; (2) to demand extradition of crim- 
inals from other States; (3) and are guaranteed their 
territorial integrity. By the 11th Amendment suits against 
a State are forbidden. (This will be considered in Notes on 
the Amendments.) 

Article I, section 8, clause 16, empowers Congress to pro- 
vide for organizing, arming and disciplining the Militia, and 
for governing such Part of them as may be employed in 
the Service of the United States— 
reserving to the States respectively, the Appointment of the 
Officers, and the Authority of training the Militia accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

The words “according to the discipline prescribed by 
Congress” does not put any restriction upon the states in 
respect to concurrent legislation concerning the militia. 
The obvious theory of the Constitution, and of the Acts 
of Congress based on it, is, that while Congress shall 
prescribe by general rules a uniform militia system for the 
states, amage 3 the enrolment of able-bodied citizens, and 
maintaining the system of discipline and field exercise 


observed in the regular army, yet that the details of the 
militia organization and management shall be left to the 
state governments. A 

Article IV, Section 2, clause 2, provides: 

A Person charged in any State with Treason, Felony, or 
other Crime, who shall flee from Justice, and be found in 
another State, shall on Demand of the executive Authority of 
the State from which he fled, be delivered up to be removed to 
the State having Jurisdiction of the Crime. 

It has been held by the courts that fugitives from justice 
may be extradited from and to the territories of the United 
States and the District of Columbia under Acts of Congress. 

The words “treason, felony, or other crime” embrace 
every act forbidden and made punishable by a law of the 
state. The word “crime” of itself includes every offense, 
from the highest to the lowest in the grade of offenses, and 
includes a are called “misdemeanors,” as well as 
treason and felony. 

The executive authority of a State has the right to 
demand the fugitive from the Executive authority of the 
State in which he is found; the right given to “demand” 
implies that it is an absolute right; and it follows that 
there must be a correlative obligation to deliver, without 
any reference to the character of the crime charged, or the 
cae or laws of the State to which the fugitive has fled. 
A fugitive may, however, invoke the judgement of a State 
or Federal tribunal, by writ of habeas corpus, upon the 
lawfulness of his arrest and imprisonment. 

Article IV, Section 3, clause 1, provides: 


New States may be admitted by the Congress into the Union; 
but no new State shall be formed by the Junction of two or 
more States, or Parts of States, without the consent of the 
Legislatures of the States concerned as well as of the Congress. 


This guarantees the territorial integrity of the States. 
Congress can admit new States into the Union, but cannot 
form States. Congress has no creative power in that 
respect, and cannot admit into the Union any territory, 
district, or other political entity less than a State. And 
such State must exist, as a separate independent body 
politic, before it can be admitted under this clause of the 
Constitution, and there is no other clause. The new State 
which Congress may admit does not owe its existence to 
the fact of admission, and does not begin to exist coeval 
with that fact; for if that be so, then Congress makes the 
State; for no other power but Congress can admit a State 
into the Union. The right of eminent domain passes to a 
new State on its admission in virtue of the inherent quality 
of the several States. 


Government Publications of General Interest—cont’d from page 217 


Tariff Information Surveys 
TarirF Inrormation Surveys, on the articles in paragraphs 255 and 
256 of the Tariff Act of 1913, and related articles in other paragraphs. 
Price, 5 cents. | 
Covers cotton wearin: apparel, paragraph 255, plain handkerchiefs; 
paragraph 256; ready-made cothing, shirt collars and cuffs, corsets, not 
ornamented. : 
TarirF InrormaTIon Surveys, on the articles in paragraph 288 (in 
part) of the Tariff Act of 1913, and related articles in other para- 
graphs. Price, 5 cents. 
Covers wool knit goods: paragraph 288, wool knit fabrics, wool hosiery, 
wool gloves and mittens; paragraph 291: wool knitted articles. 


Tarirr INFORMATION SuRVEYsS, on the articles in paragraph 481 of the 
Tariff Act of 1913, and related articles in other paragraphs, Sheath- 
ing Felt, and Oakum. Price, 5 cents. 


Unemployment 
Business Cyctes anpD UNEMPLOYMENT. Report and Recommendations 
of a Committee of the President’s Con ce on Unemployment. 
Price, 5 cents. 
Covers questions to be considered, what is the business cycle, a busi- 
ness problem, the need of facts, recommendations, questions for dis- 
cussions, etc. 
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Notes on Foreign Governments 
By Annie M. Hannay, M. A., University of Glasgow 


These notes will be continued from month to month and when the Foreign Parliaments are in session a review of current 


legislation in the largest countries will be given. 


ditional detailed information in regard to foreign governments may be procured through the ConcressionaL Dicest 


Information Service for a nominal charge. 


Questions and answers will be published _ time 7 . Fae! Department. 
g., Washington, —Editor’s Note 


Concressionat Dicest, Munsey 


Address your inquiries to Foreign Department, 


France 
Notes on the form of Government of France were printed in the November issue 


Parliamentary Debates 
Digest of Official Report 


Chamber of Deputies 


February 8.—Bill passed providing for the operation of a 
synthetic ammonia plant, with a capital of 50,000,000 francs, 
the rights of the Haber patent having been purchased from 
the German Badische Anilin Co. 

February 15.—Bill passed by 515 votes to 68 authorizing 
loan of 400 million francs to Poland. 

Bill passed authorizing issue of short term Treasury bonds 
to the amount of 13,000,000,000 francs in 1923, 


Plans for Balancing the Budget 

February 20.—Debate on government bill to add a surtax 
of 20% to the principal tax in order to balance the budget. 

February 21.—Bill passed arranging for the leasing to a 
national society for 75 years the potash mines of Alsace. 

February 22, 23——M. Bokanowski, rapporteur of the 
Finance Commission, insisted very strongly on the necessity 
for balancing the budget, pointing out the danger of their 
being one day obliged to have recourse to inflation. The 
Finance Commission, he said, had decided that the least ob- 
jectionable method was by means of the registration of cou- 
pons of all securities. Such a scheme would prevent evasion 
of income tax. He was applauded by the Left, but not by 
the Center or Right. 

M. de Lasteyrie, Minister of Finance, said that M. Bo- 
kanowski’s solutions were not sufficient. He outlined the 
measures proposed by the Government: stricter control in 
collecting taxes on the one hand, and increase in certain con- 
tributions on the other. By the former method an increase 
of 2,200,000,000 francs could be obtained, which would 
leave a sum of 1,500,000,000 francs to be made up by in- 
creased taxation. 

February 26.—Provisional credits voted for March as 
budget not yet passed; also credits for March and April for 
reconstruction and similar items, chargeable to Germany. 

February 27.—Continuation of debate on plans for bal- 
ancing the budget. M. Loucheur spoke at length against 
the registration of coupons and against new taxes. 


French Sugar Consumpticn 

March 2.—Debate on the recent increase in the price of 
sugar. M. Jacques-Louis Dumesnil said that the price of 
sugar had gone up from 15 sous the kilogramme (about 614 
cents a pound at normal rate of exchange) before the war to 
the present price of 4 francs 20 (about 3614 cents a pound) 
—a scandalous increase. The consumption of sugar in 
France was about 700,000 tons a year, in addition to 80,000 
tons consumed in the north of Africa, Algeria, etc. Before 
the war in 1900 and 1902 France produced about one mil- 
lion tons of sugar a year. In 1922-23 the production was 
only 450,000 tons. From the colonies 80,000 to 100,000 
tons were imported, making in all about 550,000 tons. 


Therefore one-querter of sugar needed in the country had 
to be imported. M. Dumesnil went on to say that in his 
opinion the increase in the price of sugar was not due, as had 
been stated, to the increased consumption of sugar in the 
United States due to prohibition, or to the situation in Cuba. 
Not foreign but French speculators were to blame, he said. 
Enough sugar was produced in France to last from October 
Ist to May 21st. Therefore, there was no excuse for an 
increase of price in February. 

The speaker gave figures to show that the cultivators of 
beetroot had very small profits while the — manufacturers 
made very large profits. 


‘ PROFIT OF SUGAR MANUFACTURERS: 1919-20—1922-23 
ear 


ro 
(in million francs) 
34 


1919-20 


Total profit for the four years—588 million francs. 


P®OFIT AND LOSS OF BEETROOT GROWERS: 1919-20—1922-23 
Profit Loss 
(in million francs) 
54 


60 


Year 
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Total loss ror the four years—52 million francs. 

In the last three years the sugar manufacturers made a 
profit of 554 million francs, while the beetroot growers made 
a profit of 2 million francs. 

The speaker then went on to prove that the sugar refiners 
made even larger profits than the manufacturers. He urged 
syndicalism and cooperation especially in connection with 
agricultural products. 


FS" To Ratify Washington Disarmament Treaty 
March 8.—M., Raiberti, Minister of the Navy, stated that 
the Government would ask Parliament to ratify the Wash- 
ington Naval Disarmament Treaty as soon as the report of 
the Commission of Foreign Affairs was ready. He went on 
to say that the program drawn by the Superior Council of 
the Navy was within the limits of the Washington agree- 
ment. This program had been approved by the Government 
which went to prove the latter’s intention to ratify the agree- 
ment shortly. The tonnage of battleships would be that 
fixed by the Washington agreement. But the government 
did not intend to build any battleships for some years for 
three reasons. The type of the capital ship of the future 
had not yet been determined; the state of the country’s 
finances would not allow the building of both battleships and 
a fleet of light units and France wanted the light units; 
finally a country ought to have a navy to suit its policy, and 
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France—cont’d 


France needed a navy for coast defense and the protection of 
her maritime communications. : 

Debate on the stabilization of the budget continued and 
finished. After an intricate and detailed controversy all 
amendments were defeated except those supported by the 
Government. M. Brousse’s proposal to balance the budget 
by means of the issue of Treasury bonds was adopted. The 
Chamber voted the Finance Law by 326 votes to 232. 


Senate 


February 8.—Bill on turnover tax amended and passed. 

February 15—Army Recruiting bill passed by Chamber 
of Deputies introduced in Senate. General Bourgeois, in 
introducing the bill, made a long and eloquent speech on the 
necessity of preparedness in view of the hatred and hostility 
and double dealing of Germany, urging that an army of 32 
divisions of 659,000 men be maintained, with 18 months 
compulsory military service. 

February 16.—Resignation of M. Léon Bourgeois as presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

February 20.—Ratification by Senate of bill authorizing 
the issue and renewal of short term Treasury bonds to the 
amount of 13,000,000,000 francs in 1923. 

Debate on Recruiting bill continued. 

M. Cazelle argued in favor of compulsory military service 
for one year, and a reduction in the proposed number of 
army divisions. 


President of Senate Elected 
February 22.—Election of M. Gaston Doumergue as 


president of the Senate. 
February 23—Debate on Recruiting bill resumed. 


Increase of Sugar Price 

March 1.—Debate on recent increase in price of sugar. 
M. Brangier said that in order to increase the beetroot crop 
a tariff of 50 francs per 100 kilogrammes had been placed on 
sugar. The result had been that the output was doubled in 
two years. The 50 francs had been incorporated in the 
price of sugar and represented an increase of 50 ceritimes 
per kilogramme. He asked the Minister of Commerce to 
explain that increase in price, and to give the reasons for the 
decree of 1922 authorizing the exportation of sugar as well 
as for its recent annulment. Why, he asked, should the 
price of sugar in Belgium be 2 francs 60 the kilogramme 
while in France it was 4 francs to 4 francs 25, although the 
conditions of production in the two countries were almost 
identical ? 

M. Gaston Menier said that in October of 1922, 1364 
tons of sugar had been exported, in November, 8000 tons 
and in December, 1240 tons. Had that sugar remained in 
France there would have been no need to buy it back from 
foreign countries at a high rate of exchange in addition to 
the duty. He suggested as remedies the lowering of the 
tariff, intensified production, the use of Polish labor to re- 
place Belgian labor no longer available and an increase in 
the importation of sugar from the French colonies. 


Minister of War Urges Larger Army 

March 2.—M. Maginot, Minister of War, spoke in be- 
half of the scheme for eighteen months military service. 
France must have a larger army than Germany; hence the 
need of 32 divisions. Poland, Rumania and Czechoslovakia 
had adopted a period of two years military service and Italy 
was considering reestablishing a period of eighteen months. 

March 6.—Eighteen months military service voted. 





Great Britain 


Notes on the form of Government of Great Britain were printed in December issue 


Parliamentary Debates 
(Digest of Official Report) 


Prime Minister: Andrew Bonar Law. 
HE second session of the thirty-second parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 

i was opened by King George in person on February 13, 
1923. 

The King began his speech with a reference to foreign af- 
fairs, expressing regret at the failure of the allies to reach an 
agreement on the subject of reparations as well as at the 
want of success of the Lausanne Conference, but welcoming 
= prospective settlement of Britain’s debt to the United 

tates, 

The estimates for the public service were to be laid before 
the Commons, and the necessity for reduction in public ex- 
penditure was stressed. 

The condition of unemployment was deplored, and the 
hope was expressed that the development of inter-Imperial 
trade would afford relief to the situation. 

Among the measures to be presented to Parliament were 
bills dealing with unemployment insurance benefit, housing, 
trade boards and industrial insurance and granting of credit 
facilities to farmers. 


House of Commons 
Unemployment, Housing and the Occupation of the Ruhr 
February 13—Mr. Ramsay Macdonald (leader of the 
opposition) said that the unemployment program before 


Parliament would require a session of extraordinary length 
and an autumn session as well. The significance of the un- 
employment problem was that, while the Government had 
spent enormous sums for the temporary relief of the unem- 
ployed, while it had been putting into operation the Trade 
Facilities Act and the Safeguarding of Industries Act the 
number of unemployed had only fallen from 1,500,000 to 
1,400,000. 

Owing to war conditions, he continued, the housing ac- 
commodations of the country had become a monopoly. To 
talk about obtaining an economic rent in a closed market was 
sheer nonsense. ‘They must create conditions which would 
make economic rents possible. 

Passing to the question of the occupation of the Ruhr, and 
the policy of reparations, Mr. Macdonald said that the con- 
dition of Europe today was due to the spirit that animated 
the victors after the armistice, which had gradually brought 
about a policy of imperialism and annexation. The safety 
of Europe depended upon how far nations in the same stage 
of civilization could unite, not for their own ends but for 
the good of all. 

Mr. Asquith (Liberal) said that the problem of repara- 
tions was the predominant, overshadowing problem, politi- 
cal, economic, and even moral, of the civilized world. 
There never had been in any party in the House any question 
as to the moral liability of Germany, or any disposition to 
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encourage or condone any evasion of that liability. The 
real question was how to secure the enforcement of that lia- 
bility, with one governing and limiting condition, namely, 
that no steps must be taken which would destroy or even 
paralyze the economic life of Germany, and thereby under- 
mine the whole fabric of international trade. The question 
before Europe was the question of final settlement. It was 
true that Britain had suffered less in proportion in actual 
material and even personal loss in the war than either France 
or Belgium. But it was also true that since the war Britain 
had suffered much more than any of the other combatants, 
both from loss of external trade, and also because the British 
people had shown more willingness than those of any other 
country to pay their way and tax themselves. As a result, 
unemployment had become a formidable and even a menac- 
ing problem. 

The vast majority of the people of the country approved 
heartily of the decision of the government not to participate 
in the recent adventure in the Ruhr. Since that decision 
had been made, two facts of vital importance had emerged. 
A moratorium had been accepted by France and was now no 
more heard of, and the figure of the claim against Germany 
had again been put at 6,600,000,000 pounds, a fantastic exag- 
geration of what could possibly be expected from Germany. 
He could see no solution of the whole matter unless in sub- 
mitting it to the League of Nations; 


Prime Minister Discusses Occupation of the Ruhr 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Bonar Law) said that a great 
deal had been done to solve the problem of unemployment. 
The reduction in the number of the unemployed was 25% 
of the total figure at the same time last year. Trade had 
improved, and prospects were better. 

Papers in regard to the Lausanne Conference would be 
laid before the House. He hoped the Angora government 
would eventually sign the treaty, and that any danger of 
war would be averted. It was possible that the Turks had 
counted upon Britain’s war weariness. 

Passing to the question of the Ruhr, the Prime Minister 
outlined the policy of the British government at the confer- 
ence in Paris. The British proposal was that Germany 
should at once attempt to stabilize her exchange, and that 
she should equalize her budget. For that purpose, it was 
proposed that a council of six members be formed, four repre- 
senting the allies, one an American and one a European 
neutral, to advise the German government as to the best 
method of carrying out the desired policy. There would be 
a moratorium for four years with power given to the council 
to reduce it to two years if the condition of Germany made 
it possible. The amount to be paid by Germany was to be 
fixed at 2,500,000,000 pounds, with the proviso that the pay- 
ment of the last 500,000,000 pounds should depend upon 
the decision of the tribunal of arbitration. That proposal 
was rejected by France. M. Poincaré made it plain in Lon- 
don that there were two conditions which he considered es- 
sential. The first was one to which the British government 
took exception, not on its merits, but because they objected 
to using pressure to make demands which Germany could not 
fulfill—the occupation of the Ruhr. The second condition 
was that the amount payable by Germany should not be 
altered, except to the extent that any of the allies might 
choose to disavow some of the claims. Those two condi- 
tions seemed to Mr. Bonar Law to make an agreement quite 
impossible. 

Ss thea that the British proposal was rejected in the 
main, because it seemed to France, that it might be possible 
for Germany in fifteen or twenty years to pay off the whole 
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of the sum proposed, and then be in a stronger position than 
before the war. It was France’s feeling of her own insecur- 
ity that was at the bottom of her rejection of the British 
pro a 

Had the British proposal been accepted, the French and 
Italian debts to Britain would have disappeared, and Britain 
would have received, both from her creditors and from Ger- 
many, a smaller sum than she would have had to pay to 
America. Those proposals were not merely just, but gen- 
erous. 

But France was determined to try her plan, and it had 
proved dangerous, and even disastrous, to the economic life 
of Europe. The Rhur was the jugular vein of German in- 
dustry, and by cutting that vein France had done greater 
harm to Germany than she had suffered herself. He could 
see no bright prospect. ‘The occupation of the Ruhr would 
intensify the feeling of German nationality. The question 
of the British troops on the Rhine had not yet become acute. 
It was no use to appeal to the League of Nations against the 
will of France. 

February 14.—The debate on the address was resumed 
by Major Cadogan (Conservative), who spoke mainly on the 
advisability of encouraging emigration to the colonies as a 
means of solving the problem of unemployment. He re- 
minded the House that the population of Great Britain had 
increased by over 1,000,000 since 1913. During the last ten 
years juvenile mortality under the age of 15 had decreased 
by 13%. At the same time the number of the population 
over 70 years of age had increased by something like 200,000. 
The government must place emigration on a broader and 
more scientific basis. 


¥’ Defends British Policy in thef NearfEast 

The Undersecretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. R. 
McNeill), in answer to various criticisms of the govern- 
ment’s policy, said that there was no shadow of foundation 
for the suggestion that Britain’s relations with Russia had 
anything to do with the failure at Lausanne. The real fact 
was that the Turks had taken advantage of the well-known 
fact that the last thing Britain desired was to have to draw 
the sword. 

He thought that the provisions of the treaty showed that 
Lord Curzon was very fully aware of the necessity for pro- 
tecting the interests of the non-Mussulman minorities. 
When he urged that the Turks find some corner of their 
Empire which might be made into a national home for the - 
Armenians, they refused absolutely, on the ground that it 
would be an encroachment or: their sovereignty. 

If the Turks would behave reasonably and accept the very 
generous terms offered them, he believed that Britain and 
the British government would be only too anxious to re-es- 
tablish friendly relations with them. 


Amendment to Address Proposed by Labor 

February 15.—Mr. Clynes (Labor) proposed an amend- 
ment to the address, regretting the absence in the King’s 
speech of any indication of a policy that would check the 
progressive economic ruin of Europe, and that would employ 
the League of Nations for conciliation and arbitration in 
critical matters like the occupation of the Ruhr, and for re- 
consideration of the clauses, especially the economic ones, of 
the peace treaties. 

Mr. Clynes saw no chance of solving the unemployment 
problem by means of emigration. Britain was spending 
about 2,000,000 pounds a week in unemployment relief. 
That money should be turned in large part from dole money 
into wage money. Insurance was well enough as a measure 
of relief, but it did not touch the present problem. Until 
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trade could be revived, available labor should be used on 
necessary construction work, such as building houses, roads, 
bridges, canals, etc. It would be better to pay 3,000,000 
pounds a week in wages than 2,000,000 pounds without re- 
turn, 

The Minister of Labor (Sir Montague Barlow) gave 
figures to show a large increase in savings of small investors 
in the years since the war. He also showed that there had 
been a steady improvement in health statistics. The infant 
mortality figure last year, 99 per thousand, was the lowest 
but one on record. ‘There had, also, been a steady decrease 
in unemployment since June, 1921. 

February 16.—The debate on My Clynes’ amendment to 
the address was resumed. 


Advocates World Conference 

Mr. Philip Snowden (Labor) said that the fundamental 
causes of the European situation were to be found in the 
failure of European statesmen four years ago to do the great- 
est deed man ever had the opportunity of doing. They gave 
Europe a peace which was a violation of everyone of the con- 
ditions of the armistice, a peace based upon vengeance. 

France, he continued, was undoubtedly the richest coun- 
try in Europe, possibly even in the world. During the last 
four years, according to an eminent French economist, the 
savings of the French people had been 400,000,000 pounds a 
year. France had no unemployment and a rapidly expand- 
ing external trade. Yet she was pursuing a policy which 
she attempted to justify on the ground of her deplorable 
economic condition. France’s main aim was the complete 
economic destruction of German life and the further dis- 
memberment of her political area. If Germany had won she 
could not have inflicted upon her enemies a peace more 
brutal, more indefensible, more dishonest, more provocative 
of continued hate than the Allies, who professed higher ideals 
than those attributed to Germany. 

He characterized the government’s policy of “acting in 
such a way as not to add to the difficulties of our Allies” as 
weak and contemptible. The matter should be referred, not 
to the League of Nations, but to a World Conference in 
which the United States would be the chief participant. 


Mr. Stanley Baldwin Discusses Future Developments of 
British Markets 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Stanley Baldwin) 
agreed with Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who had just spoken, 
that the State of Europe had a direct bearing on the economic 
condition of Britain, and that international exchanges were 
essential to her economic prosperity. But he did not agree 
that there ought to be a break with France, 

The whole industrial system of Britain had grown up in 
a very limited space of time. Meanwhile, also, that amazing 
organization of international trade had grown up auto- 
matically and empirically to meet a growing need. That 
perfect mechanism was smashed to pieces by the war, and 
the world found itself with an industrial system broken, with 
impoverished markets and with the means of making the ex- 
change shattered almost beyond repair. Measures to meet 
the catastrophy had had to be improvised and devised at a 
moment’s notice. 

It was not the absence of capacity of production that was 
causing harm. It was the absence of the consumer. It was 
possible that Britain might lose for a time the European 
markets. It would be the height of folly not to do every- 
thing possible to develop other markets, and, should the state 
of Europe remain bad for many years, Britain, with her inter- 
Imperial trade and her connection with the East, would be 
the first country to get on to a firm basis of trade. 


Amendment to Address Defeated 
The amendment was rejected by 277 votes to 180. 
February 19.—A united liberal amendment to the ad- 
dress, dealing with reparations and the French occupation of 
the Ruhr, was moved by Mr. Herbert Fisher. 


Lloyd George Discusses Secretary Hughes’ Proposal to 
Re-examine Reparations Question 

Mr. Lloyd George proposed that the British government 
should sound the American government as to whether they 
were standing by the proposal made by Mr, Hughes in view 
of the contingency of the failure of the Paris Conference. 
Mr. Hughes, in proposing that experts be appointed to exam- 
ine anew the whole question of reparations, said: “There 
lies the open broad avenue of opportunity, if those whose 
voluntary action is indispensable are willing to take ad- 
vantage of it. Once this is done, the avenues of American 
helpfulness cannot fail to open hopefully.” Mr. Lioyd 
George was surprised that that declaration, coming from a 
country whose cooperation was essential to any settlement of 
a restored world, should have attracted so little attention in 
Britain. He believed that, if the United States and Britain 
together approached France, they would be able to get rid 
of the difficulty that had been hanging like a cloud upon the 
fortunes of Europe. 

Mr. Bonar Law regretted the action France had taken 
but did not think it would be advisable to interfere. To 
refer the matter to the League of Nations was impossible 
against the will of France. He was surprised by the refer- 
ence in the amendment to the possible action of America. 
No word had been written or spoken by any representative 
of the American government which would indicate that the 
United States would be willing to intervene in European 
quarrels. 

The amendment was rejected by 305 votes to 196. 

February 20.—A liberal amendment to the address sug- 
gesting an immediate and drastic curtailment of British re- 
sponsibilities in Mesopotamia was defeated, as well as a labor 
amendment dealing with the necessity for fulfilling the obli- 
gations of the country towards those who suffered injury or 
death in the late war. 

Address agreed to. 

February 22.—Rent Restrictions (notices of increase) 
Bill read a second time. 

February 28.—The Minister of Pensions (Major Tryon), 
in answer to a question, said that, excluding officers, the num- 
ber of disabled men at present in receipt of pensions was 
745,000 ; the number of widows in receipt of pensions or al- 
lowances, 156,000; and the number of other dependents in 
receipt of pensions or allowances 375,000. The correspond- 
ing figures for officers were 28,700, 9,400 and 6,600. 


House of Lords 


February 13.—Opening of Parliament. Reply to address 
from the Throne moved and seconded. 


British-French Reiations 

Viscount Grey of Fallodon said that the allies had gone to 
the very limit of the concessions that could be made to the 
Turks. It was most important that foreign trade should 
have security in Turkey, and for that security there must be 
guarantees. 

Dealing with the Ruhr, he said that the maintenance of 
cordial relations between Britain and France became more 
necessary every year. Neither country was safe, if divided. 
Isolation would always be dangerous. Cooperation between 
the two countries was essential to reconstruction, to securing 
peace and to making Europe stable. He did not feel, how- 
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ever, that Britain could participate in the action taken by 
the French Government in the Ruhr, not from want of sym- 
pathy, or from a feeling of moral indignation, but because 
he believed that, from the economic and financial point of 
view, from the point of view of getting cash, France’s action 
was not merely not wise but would be disastrous. The idea 
of that action was to put pressure upon Germany, and pro- 
duce in her the will to pay. That pressure meant suffering, 
deprivation, starvation. Those means might produce the 
will to pay, but the power to pay would be greatly reduced. 
If Germany were forced to purchase the necessaries of life 
abroad, her foreign securities would disappear. The root 
cause of the difficulty was the sense of insecurity with regard 
to the future in France. Had the Franco-British and the 
Franco-American treaties held, giving France political secur- 
ity for the future, France would, he believed, have looked 
upon the question of reparations in common with Britain as 
a purely economic and financial question. These treaties 
having disappeared, the problem of the future security of 
France still remained. The French action in the Ruhr 
might solve the problem temporarily, but the result must be 
to consolidate more and more Germany and Russia. 


British Objectives at Lusanne“Conference 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord Curzon) 
summed up the objects with which the British delegation 
went to Lausanne. In the first place they wanted to con- 
clude peace between Greece and Turkey. The second ob- 
ject, of a more constructive character, was to give to Turkey 
an opportunity of reconstructing herself as a sound and 
stable state. The third object was to persuade the Turks 
that, having returned to Europe, they must assimilate their 
standards of government and administration to those of the 
West. The fourth object was to maintain the principle of 
the unbroken unity and solidarity of the allies. And those 
who attended the conference were confronted with a remark- 
able spectacle, in that the unity of the great powers was sup- 
plemented by a similar union and a most powerful support 
on the part of all the other states assembled in the Council 
Chamber. Greece, Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria, soon acted 
along with the four great powers. 


Industrial Assurance Measure 


February 14.—Industrial Assurance Bill introduced and 
read a first time. House adjourned until Tuesday, February 
20 


‘February 20.—Second reading of Industrial Assurance 


Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor (Viscount: Cave) said that the bill 
proposed to protect persons of small means. Industrial as- 
surances were effected partly by assurance companies and 
partly by collecting societies registered under the Friendly 
Societies Acts. The premiums were received at intervals of 
not less than two weeks. The policies on the life of a man 
or his dependents were for sums of from 2 to 10 pounds or 
more. The premiums were quite small, a penny or a few 
pence a week. The amount of business done was astonishingly 
great. The total premiums received on that kind of policy 
in 1921 amounted to 37,000,000 pounds. In that year there 
were 7,000,000 new policies effected, and the total number 
of policies then outstanding was from 50,000,000 to 60,000,- 


000. With so much business it was not unnatural that 
abuses should have crept in. The bill in question proposed 
remedies for those abuses. 

February 27.—Industrial Assurance Bill in committee. 
Passed. 

March 8.—Industrial Assurance Bill passed and sent to 


Commons. 


Inter-Allied Debts 

Statement of the Earl of Balfour on international in- 
debtedness. In reply to a request made by the Ambassador 
from the United States that the British Government form- 
ally and explicitly remove a misapprehension said to have 
been occasioned by his note on international indebtedness of 
August 1, 1922, Lord Balfour said that in the passage com- 
plained of, which ran as follows: “Under the arrangement 
(then) arrived at, the United States insisted, in substance 
if not in form, that though our allies were to spend the 
money, it was only on our security that they were prepared 
to lend it,” he was unable to find anything either misleading 
or obscure. Up to America’s entry into the war, the burden 
of financing those allies who could not adequately finance 
themselves fell mainly, though not wholly, upon Great 
Britain; and the most difficult part of her financial task in 
the early days of the war was to find dollars to pay the 
American producer for war material required by herself and 
her friends. After America’s entry into the war the Ameri- 
can Government borrowed in America; out of these internal 
loans the American producer was paid; and one or another 
of the European belligerents (not necessarily the belligerent 
who was to use the material) became liable to the United 
States Treasury fer the amount of the loan. In some cases 
the loan was a direct transaction between the United States 
and some particular ally, such as France or Italy, and that 
was the origin of that international indebtedness between 
those countries and America referred to by the American 
Ambassador. 

The case of Britain was not soc simple. It was compli- 
cated by the fact that, unlike other European belligerents, 
she was straining her credit to finance her friends, and that, 
unlike America, she was making very large purchases of goods 
which had to be imported from overseas. Either of these 
tasks singly could have been accomplished without external 
borrowing, but not both at the same time, a fact which was 
not surprising in view of the large loans made by Britain to 
other nations both before and after America’s entry into the 
war. 

In these circumstances the British Government suggested 
that the Government of the United States relieve her of. the 
former of these two tasks, and finance the allies, in which 
case Britain would be able to pay for all her war material 
without borrowing. Had the United States Government 
adopted that plan there would have been no loan from 
America to Britain. But the American Government de- 
clined, doubtless for amply sufficient reasons, and as a result 
Great Britain had to borrow from the United States, using 
the American money thus obtained to pay the American pro- 
ducer, and employing her own resources, thus set free, to aid 
her ailies. In other words, the American producer obtained 
his price, the American lenders got British security, the allies 
were helped through their financial difficulties, and Britain 
obtained their promise to pay. 
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